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Our Popular Devotions. 
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I—THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 


IT must be said of many, perhaps most, of our popular 
devotions, that they are not so much spontaneous as imita- 
tive. They have been prized at first as the substitute for 
something better, because they seemed to bring within the 
reach of the many some practice of piety which had been 
hitherto regarded as the merit or the privilege of the few. To 
recite, for instance, the entire Psalter daily was the ambition of 
the early ascetics, but obviously the repetition of one hundred 
and fifty psalms was a feat beyond the capacity of men busied 
with the concerns of every-day life. It was only when the 
convention was devised of representing each psalm by a Hail 
Mary that the bulk of the faithful found that they could imitate 
the long vigils of the monks by reciting the fifteen decades 
of “Our Lady’s Psalter.” Again, a monastic habit was not a 
desirable or possible attire for ordinary Christians living in 
the world, but by an imitation of a portion of that habit, rapidly 
diminishing in size until hardly a suggestion remained of its 
former significance, secular persons found that they could wear 
the livery of the Order of their choice, not merely at the hour 
of death, as so many aspired to do, but even while going about 
their daily occupations. Or once more, when the Divine Office, 
the official prayer of the Church, was found to be too long and 
too difficult for any but clerics to recite, the Hours of our Lady, 
which were much shorter and practically invariable, formed a 
substitute which even the more ignorant of the laity need not 
despair of mastering. 

The devotion commonly known to us as the Stations of the 
Cross has a very similar origin, and in its singular combination 
of old and new, of elements dating from the beginning of 
Christianity, with forms which have only become fixed during 
the last four centuries, it seems a suitable subject for the com- 
mencement of this series of articles. As the Rosary, then, was 
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2 Our Popular Devotions. 


a miniature Psalter, as the Scapular was a miniature monastic 
habit, and as the Hours of our Lady were a miniature Office, 
so the Stations of the Cross constituted a miniature pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Despite all the courage and fervour of the 
Christians in the later middle ages, the number of those 
who were actually able to make their way to Palestine was, 
relatively speaking, insignificant. It was a boon when inen were 
taught how to join in a make-believe pilgrimage which did not 
take up an hour of time, and which stimulated their devotion to 
the bitter sufferings of Christ as much as, or even more than, a 
perilous journey over seas. Such, at any rate, is the very 
simple idea which has made the Stations dear to the heart of 
the poor in every part of the world. But in spite of its simpli- 
city there have been many stages in the growth of this devotion, 
and these, so far as the present writer’s investigations may serve 
to elucidate them, it is the object of this paper to explain. 


I.—THE VENERATION OF THE HOLY PLACES. 

It is commonly said that the Vza Dolorosa, the route of our 
Saviour’s painful journey to Calvary, has from the earliest ages 
been reverently marked, and that already in the time of 
Constantine it was the goal of pious pilgrims from all parts 
of the world.1 However probable this may seem antecedently, 
it must be confessed that no direct evidence is forthcoming in 
support of such a statement. If our Blessed Lady really did 
spend her last days upon earth in traversing again and again 
the scenes of the Passion of her Divine Son, no trustworthy 
record. of the fact is at present known to survive. Only in the 
later middle ages do we meet for the first time the story of the 
Mother’s daily pilgrimage, and on the other hand it must be 
admitted both that the pilgrims of the first ten centuries are 
silent as to the existence of any traditional Way of Sorrows, 
and also that the first indications of it which we encounter are 
not easily reconcilable with the sites now venerated. On the 
other hand, antiquity speaks clearly as to the principle of paying 
honour to the holy places. There is the strongest reason to 
believe that the memory of the more important spots connected 
with the Life of our Blessed Lord was accurately preserved in 
the fourth century. The Christians of Jerusalem were already 
a numerous body. They seem to have had no doubt about the 


1 This is stated even by Thalhofer, in the second edition of the A%rchenlexicon, art. 
Kreuzweg. 
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accuracy of their identifications. The instinct of such traditions 
of locality was strong amongst them. It would appear, then, 
that only an extreme scepticism will question the fact that the 
spots where Constantine built his churches, and which Christians, 
like the Bordeaux pilgrim of A.D. 333, came from the ends of 
the earth to visit, were really the sites they claimed to be. On 
the one supremely important question of the identification of 
the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, it may be said fearlessly that, 
despite the attempts of sundry English and American Pro- 
testants to find a Calvary of their own in another quarter, the 
evidence of archeology and excavation is altogether on the 
side of the old tradition. The narrative of St. Silvia’s Pilgri- 
mage, c. 380, discovered within the last few years, has also 
come to reinforce what we already knew from St. Jerome, the 
Bordeaux pilgrim, Eusebius, and others concerning the intense 
feelings of veneration which the residents of Jerusalem felt for 
the holy places (a very limited number) pointed out by local 
tradition. There is no reason to fear in the case of such 
Christians as she describes for us, that their imagination was 
stimulated to new flights by a keen anticipation of baksheesh. 

We have just said that in point of fact the sites which were 
pointed out in Jerusalem in the time of the Bordeaux pilgrim, 
of St. Jerome or of St. Silvia, seem to have been few. This 
may be due to some extent to the fact that the most detailed 
account of the city, that of St. Silvia, is imperfect. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that this lady of Aquitaine 
was keen to make mention even of spots of minor interest 
when they were pointed out to her. A short quotation in her 
own words will probably illustrate better than any verbal 
description the spirit in which St. Silvia, and no doubt most 
of her contemporaries, approached such questions. She had 
come to Palestine from Gaul by way of Egypt, and had taken 
in Mount Sinai on her way. This is how she speaks of the 
sites which the monks who dwelt on Mount Sinai showed her in 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 


Having satisfied every desire with which we had made haste to 
ascend, we began now to descend from the summit of the Mount of 
God to another mountain which is joined to it; the place is called 
Horeb, and there is a church there. This is that Horeb where was 
the holy Prophet Elijah when he fled from the face of King Ahab, 
where God spake to him saying, “What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 
as it is written in the Books of Kings. For the cave where holy Elijah 
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hid is shown to this day before the door of the church which is there ; 
the stone altar is also shown which holy Elijah built that he might 
offer sacrifice to God. All which things the holy men deigned to show 
us. There we offered an oblation and an earnest prayer, and the 
passage from the Book of Kings was read; for we always especially 
desired that when we come to any place the corresponding passage 
from the Book should be read. There having made an oblation, we 
went on to another place not far off, which the priests and monks 
pointed out, viz., that place where holy Aaron had stood with the 
seventy elders when holy Moses received from the Lord the law for 
the children of Israel. There, although the place is not roofed in, 
is a huge rock having a circular flat surface, on which it is said 
these holy persons stood. And in the middle there is a sort of altar 
made with stones. The passage from the Book of Moses was read, 
and one Psalm said, which was appropriate to the place; and then 
having offered a prayer, we descended.! 


It need hardly be said that in studying the sites and the 
ceremonial of Jerusalem, St. Silvia was not less earnest. She 
speaks of the Church of the Anastasis over the Holy Sepulchre, 
of the “Martyrium” close beside it on Calvary or Golgotha, 
of the Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives, of 
Gethsemani and the Grotto of the Agony, of the way across 
the brook of Cedron, of Mount Sion and the Column of the 
Flagellation which was erected there, but she says nothing of 
any Vza Dolorosa, nor of the site of any episode for which there 
is not warrant in the Gospels. 


II.—EFFORTS TO REPRODUCE THE HOLY PLACES OF 
JERUSALEM IN OTHER LANDS. 

Although the narrative of St. Silvia is the earliest detailed 
account which we possess of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
there are a number of other records in succeeding centuries 
which allow us to see that the eagerness of the faithful to 
visit the Holy Places did not slacken, and which leave a 
tolerably complete picture of the shrines honoured in Jerusalem, 
at every successive epoch of the Church’s history. Almost 
from the very beginning there went hand in hand with this 
earnestness in making pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre, 
a desire to reproduce at home, in some imperfect way, the 
venerated sites that had been visited. It is to this instinct 
probably that we owe both the ancient Church of the Anastasis, 


1 Pilgrimage of St. Silvia, pp. 15, 16, in the translation of the Palestine Pilgrims 
Text Society. 
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or St. Anastasia, in Constantinople, and that of Sta. Croce in 
Rome, together with the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, or 
Ad Presepe, which was meant in some sense to serve as the 
counterpart of Constantine’s basilica at Bethlehem. The subject 
is one that would claim an article to itself, and it must suffice 
to say that this design of perpetuating the memory of the Holy 
Places may be traced even in the representations of ancient 
mosaics. One has of late years been found in Palestine itself, 
which may claim to be regarded as nothing less than a plan 
of Jerusalem in the sixth century,’ while Father Grisar identifies 
the background of the great mosaic in the apse of S. Pudenziana, 
assigned by De Rossi to the year 398, as an attempt to represent 
pictorially the chief buildings of the same Holy City.’ 

This spirit of imitation seems to have grown and developed 
with the lapse of ages. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
monuments which it has left behind may be recognized in the 
curious group of churches, communicating with each other and 
forming one building, originally erected as part of the 
Monastery of San Stefano in Bologna. With regard to the 
construction of these venerable churches, we know little or 
nothing that is trustworthy. It seems, however, highly probable 
that the tradition regarding them is substantially correct. The 
buildings were intended to reproduce in some way the more 
important shrines of Jerusalem, and may be regarded as perhaps 
the most ancient existing example of a set of Stations of 
the Holy Land, even if they do not in strictness deserve to: be 
called Stations of the Cross. St. Petronius, Bishop of Bologna, 
to whom the construction of S. Stefano is attributed, lived in 
the fifth century. The chronicle of the monastery preserves a 
long Life of him, which is no doubt a medizval fabrication, and 
which may or may not incorporate some fragments of genuine 
tradition. But in any case the manuscript itself seems to be 
of the twelfth century. Assuming this to be approximately 
the date of the composition, it bears witness to the existence, 
at least at that epoch, of an attitude of mind with regard to 
the Holy Places which must have had much to do with the 
development of our devotion to the Stations. The writer 
tells us that in the very ornamentation of the monastery 
which Petronius constructed, he copied the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and that he had with singular foresight 

1 See Revue Biblique, July, 1897. 

2 Civilta Cattolica, p. 722, September, 1895. 
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measured everything accurately with a measuring-rod during 
his stay in the Holy Land.' It is to be noted that the 
description of this work given in the Life bears a quite extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the most prominent features of the 
mosaic of the sixth century found at Madaba, and it is quite 
conceivable that the compiler may here be incorporating the 
language of some authentic early document.” 

The writer further tells us that Petronius also built a 
monastery upon another more elevated spot which down to the 
writer’s own day was called Mons Oliveti. This was at the 
exact distance from Golgotha which the Saint had himself 
measured when he was in the Holy Land. On the top of this 
“ Mount Olivet” the Saint planted a second church, reproducing 


the Church of the Ascension. The valley between was called 


Josaphat, and there was a pond constructed to represent the 
natatorid Siloe. The seven connected churches at S. Stefano 
were no doubt meant to recall the many sacred sites which 
tradition grouped about the Holy Sepulchre, though we cannot 
attach any particular importance to the vague language of 
Galesinius, who informs us that in the compass of S. Stefano 
Petronius reproduced the column at which our Lord was 
scourged, the cross upon which He died, the chamber in which 
He suffered, the spot where Peter wept over his fall, and the 
room in which the Angel saluted our Blessed Lady.’ It seems 
certain, however, that the monastery was familiarly known as 
Hierusalem, and it is stated to have been formally so described in 
the Bulls of several Popes.‘ Whether these ideas belong more 
properly to the fifth or to the twelfth century we are not here 
called upon to determine; I may confess that I incline to the 
former date, but in any case it is clear that the devotion of the 


1 * Tilo plurimo labore typice gessit opus mirifice constructum instar Dominici 
sepulchri, secundum ordinem quem viderat et provida cura cum calamo dimensus 
fuerat cum esset Hierosolyme.” (Acta Sanctorum, Oct. vol. ii. p. 459.) 

2 «* Aliud quoque eedificium idque plurima varietate columnarum a fundamentis 
edificavit cum atrio in circuitu, cum duobus ordinibus preciosarum columnarum, cum 
basibus et capitellis suis, signis multiplicibus decoratis, ita ut super inferiorem 
ordinem columnarum alius pretiosior supereminebat, tali modo extendebatur usque 
ad locum qui figurate Golgotha, hoc est Calvaria, nuncupatur, ubi crux in qua 
Christus pro salute mundi fixus est posita fuit.” The use of the word Golgotha is 
suggestive of an early date and a genuine Palestinian tradition. 

8 Acta Sanctorum, vol. ii. p. 466. 

4 e.g., Celestine III. : ‘*Cum itaque in templo gloriosi martyris Stephani, quod 
dicitur Hierusalem de Bononia quod servus Dei Petronius, ejusdem civitatis episcopus, 
instar sepulchri Domini nostri Jesu Christi in Hierusalem erexit et construxit,” &c. 
(Acta SS. loc. cit. p. 434.) 
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Stations down to the close of the middle ages had not reached any 
further stage of development. Inthe meantime such an example 
as that of S.Stefano at Bologna was by no means isolated. 
It would seem that at Fabriano some very similar memorials 
of the Holy Places were erected by the pious care of two 
brothers, Peter and John Becket, members of the family of 
St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. They were beatified 
in the early part of the present century, and it is recorded of 
them in the process that after a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
they built a church dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, about the 
year 1398, recalling in some way the sacred spots which they 
had visited. Again, it is still more explicitly related of the 
Dominican, Blessed Alvaro, who died in 1420, that he made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and “in order that some sort of memorial 
of these Holy Places might remain for ever in the friary which 
he erected, he arranged in it a series of oratories in which the 
mysteries of our redemption might be set forth in separate 
stations ; the which pious institution of his is said to have 
been copied in other religious houses.”! Similarly the Blessed 
Eustochium, a poor Clare of Messina, is recorded, out of devo- 
tion to the Passion, 

To have set up representations of the Holy Places as if it were at 
Jerusalem. And so within the enclosure she had constructed the 
birthplace of Christ and there too the house of His Blessed Mother, 
there the Mount of Olives, there the Garden in which our Saviour 
was seized, there the Supper Room, there the houses of Annas and 
Caiphas, there the Praetorium of Pilate, there the Mount of Calvary and 
the Tomb beside it. ‘lo these spots she came daily, and just as if she 
were present at the very scenes themselves, she contemplated with tears 
the meekness of her Heavenly Spouse and all the acts which He did, 
each in its due order.” 

Blessed Eustochium died in 1491, and it may be noted that 
down to about that date we have nothing which can distinc- 
tively be called a Way of the Cross; though by this time the 
road now called the Vza Dolorosa was recognized in Jerusalem 
itself, and the pilgrims there had nearly all those scenes pointed 
out to them with which we are at present familiar in the Stations.* 

' Barbier de Montault, @uvres, vol. viii. p. 152, from the Dominican Breviary. 

* Wadding, Annales Minorvum, ad annum 1491. 

> Tobler, Zopographie von Jerusalem, states that the name Via Dolorosa did not 
come into common use before the end of the sixteenth century ; earlier than this the 
term used was Via Sancta. In the fifteenth century there was no special name, but 
the thing was there, and had received distinct recognition since about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The Niirnberg Stations, as we shall see, were erected by 
Ketzel, after 1490. 
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II].—THE BEGINNINGS OF THE VIA CRUCIS. 

In the useful essay upon the Stations of the Cross which has 
been published by Professor P. Keppler, as an introduction to 
the Kreuzweg of the Beuron Art School,! he states, that before 
the eleventh century, although we find some indications of 
a Via Sacra,a certain determined route along which pilgrims 
were conducted in visiting the Holy Places of Jerusalem, there 
was as yet no Vza Crucis, no trace of any recognition of the path 
by which our Saviour bore His own Cross to Calvary. 
Professor Keppler considers that the earliest suggestion of such 
special recognition is to be met with in the French pilgrimage- 
book of 1187, La Cites de Hicrusalem. FEven here, though there 
is mention of a Porte Dolercuse, or sorrowful gate, by which our 
Lord went forth to die, the reference to the road to Calvary is 
slight and indirect. There is no allusion as yet to particular 
sites or Indulgenced stopping-places along the road which the 
faithful are taught to regard with veneration and to greet with 
prayer. This was to come later on, but it was remote in the 
twelfth century. There is equally little trace of a Via Cruces in 
the narratives of a number of other pilgrims belonging to this 
period. They are so ready to give information when they 
possess it, that it seems barely credible that when Fetellus 
(1130), John of Wiirtzburg (1170), Theodore of Wiirtzburg 
(1172), John Phocas (1185), Wilbrand von Oldenburg (1212), 
and others, are all silent, the Vza Crucis can really have been 
honoured by the pilgrims of that age. It is, perhaps, in the 
account of Philippus Brusserius Savonensis (1285-1291), that 
we first, meet with anything like a series of halting-places 
marking the incidents of the journey to Calvary. Riccoldo 
(1294) speaks of the vza per guam ascendit Christus bajulans 
sibt crucem. In Marino Sanuto (c. 1310), in Pipino (1320), and 
Ludolf of Suchem (1350), the impression becomes stronger, 
but even here the Vza Crucis has no special prominence. 
We find indeed that mention is made of the spot where 
Simon of Cyrene was forced to help our Saviour, where the 
women of Jerusalem wept, where Mary swooned at meeting her 
Son, none of which are heard of in earlier centuries ; but these 


' PP, Keppler, Dic XZV. Stationen des hi. Areuzwegs. Eine geschichtliche und 
kunstgeschictliche Studie, p. 13. Freiburg: Herder. This has been most satisfac- 
torily.supplemented by an article by Dr. N. Paulus, in the Aatholik for April, 1895, 
entitled, ‘*‘ Zur Geschichte der Kreuzwegandacht.” 
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things are not associated together as having a particular interest 
of their own, they are and remained for centuries later, merely 
items in a long series of holy places to be visited, the less 
important fraction of a tour which occupied a whole day. Even 
as late as the sixteenth century so irrelevant an element as the 
house where Dives of the parable is said to have lived, was 
retained amongst the other sites or stations which were 
venerated on the road to Calvary. 


IV.—OUR LADY'S PILGRIMAGE. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, largely owing no doubt 
to the restrictions of the Turkish rule, a definite and almost 
invariable programme had established itself with regard to the 
entertainment of each band of pilgrims that visited the Holy 
City. Fora night and a day they were locked into the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and were left free to wander about its 
precincts, to visit its holy places, to hear or say Mass, and to 
perform other devotions, always, be it understood, under the 
guidance of some of the Franciscans of Mount Sion. Then 
they returned to their hospice, and at midnight, or at any rate 
two hours before dawn, they were brought back to the open 
space before the Church of the Holy Sepulchre with a great 
flare of torches, and starting from that point they made with 
their Franciscan guides the tour of the holy places within the 
city and outside the walls, crossing to Mount Olivet and 
returning to Sion before the evening had drawn in. It will be 
noticed from this arrangement that the pilgrims inverted the 
order of the stations of the Way of the Cross, passing not 
towards but away from Calvary, and also that as this part of 
their tour was the first to be performed, the stations in question 
were often visited by torchlight. This latter fact may account 
perhaps for a certain amount of confusion about the sites in the 
narratives of travellers. Such an arrangement of time which 
left hardly any interval for sleep must have been intensely 
fatiguing. It was no doubt adopted by the Franciscans of 
Mount Sion, who in al] these matters had autocratic powers, in 
order to avoid friction with the Turks in the frequented parts of 
the city, and in order to get the pilgrims away from Jerusalem 
again with all possible despatch. However, it was not very long 
before a more devotional reason was forthcoming for this 
practice, and in the narrative of Felix Fabri (1480) we find an 
elaborate account of the long and wearisome pilgrimage to all 
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the holy places of Jerusalem, made each day by our Blessed 
Lady while she remained on earth, the manner, duration, and 
extent of her journey being, strange to say, the exact counter- 
part of that which was compulsorily followed by the pilgrims 
of the fifteenth century. I may cite from the translation of 
Fabri published by the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, the 
first part of the account of which we are speaking : 


Our Blessed Lady was careful every day to visit the holiest places in 
Jerusalem and the neighbourhood. In the early morning, as dawn 
drew nigh, after having received the Sacrament from St. John on the 
Lord’s Mount of Sion, she went forth with her maidens and entered 
that great chamber which had been made ready for the Last Supper, 
where she meditated upon the immense boon there conferred upon the 
human race, looked into the deepest mysteries, and kissed the place 
where her Son had sat. From thence she would go to the house of 
Annas thé High Priest, and after praying there entered the hall of 
Caiphas, and mused, not without sorrow, upon the sufferings undergone 
by her Son in that building. ‘Thence she went down from the Mount 
Sion out of the city, and came to the rock of the Cross, which she 
embraced and sweetly kissed, pitying that dearest One who was crucified 
thereon, and rejoicing nevertheless in His precious devotion to those 
whom He redeemed. From thence entering into the garden of the 
Lord’s tomb, she would go to the place where the Body of her Son and 
Lord was anointed and preserved in spices, where she kneeled and 
kissed the stone, and swiftly rising from thence, made her way to the 
Lord’s tomb, whose cave she entered, and embracing His Sepulchre, 
was filled on that spot with unspeakable joy. Leaving these places she 
went down the hill of Calvary towards the city gate, and on her way, 
not unmindful of her Son, how He was led out of the city along that 
path, burdened with the heavy Cross, and in the places where she had 
seen her Son either fall beneath the load of the Cross, or be assailed 
by some special outrage, she would kneel down and pray. Thus she 
would enter the city by the gate of judgment, go up to Pilate’s judgment 
hall, and kiss the places where He was scourged and crowned, with 
thanksgiving. Coming out from thence she would go to the house of 
Herod, and kiss her Son’s footprints there. From hence she would go 
up to the temple of the Lord, and after praying there, would leave the 
temple on the other side, and come to the Golden Gate, where she 
reflected upon her Son’s entrance on Palm Sunday.! 


It will be noticed how closely this corresponds with the 
course of the fifteenth century pilgrims, or at least with that of 
their guides. They have to make their way first from Sion to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and then after saluting the sites which are 


1 Fabri (P.P.T.S.), vol. i. pp. 505, 506. 
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there, they too begin their pilgrimage “down the hill of Calvary 
towards the city gate.” Our Blessed Lady, while mindful of her 
Son and of the sufferings of His last cruel journey, is repre- 
sented by Fabri as travelling in the contrary direction to that 
which He followed. So, too, did the pilgrims, as it would be 
easy to show from almost any one of the scores of such 
narratives of the fifteenth century which have been published 
in our own and earlier times. Fabri’s own account of the 
pilgrimage is too elaborate to follow in detail, but we may quote 
the beginning : 


When the sun [he says] had set, the pilgrims went down to their 
hospital to rest, but many of them remained with us on Mount Sion, 
and kept vigils in the holy places. At midnight we rose together with 
the brethren for the morning service of Lauds, after which we began to 
say private Masses, each in whatever place he chose, until it grew light. 
When the fifteenth day of July began to dawn, before sunrise, we who 
were on Mount Sion went down to the hospital and roused up our 
brethren the pilgrim lords for a pilgrimage. When they were ready we 
came out of the hospital, with some of the brethren of Mount Sion and 
Calinus Elaphallo, the Saracen, with his stick, who afforded us safe 
conduct and kept the boys from throwing stones at us. First of all we 
went to the courtyard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and there 
prostrating ourselves at the place where Christ fell beneath the Cross, 
as described above, we received Plenary Indulgences.! 


Fabri then proceeds to describe the journey back through 
the city. For the sake of brevity and variety we may quote a 
similar account from Le Voyage de la Saincte Cyté de Hierusalem:* 


And first, in going from the Holy Sepulchre to Mount Olivet, we 
passed before the house of Veronica, who seeing our Saviour being led 
to His Crucifixion, lent Him a fine white cloth to cleanse His face, 
which was all disfigured by wounds and the filth thrown at Him by the 
false tyrants. And in putting the said cloth against His face, His own 
likeness remained impressed upon it. The said Veronica is now at 
Rome, most preciously and jealously preserved. 

At the right hand side at the end of the street where is the house 
of the said Veronica, is the house of the wicked rich man, who would 
not give alms to the poor, of whom it is said that he is buried in 
Hell. And in the said house there is an arch and gallery which goes 
across the street. In that street, on the left hand, there is a cross-way 
called the Trivium, and there the Jews compelled a good man named 
Simon the Cyrenian, whom they met there, to carry our Lord’s Cross, 
because our Lord could carry it no longer. 


1 Felix Fabri, p. 440. 2 The author, like Fabri, made his pilgrimage in 1480. 
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Also, a stone’s throw beyond the said cross-road is the place where 
our Lady fell to the ground, and her heart failed her, when she saw our 
Lord among so great a multitude of Jews, and that He was being led 
out to die, and there a chapel was erected. From hence one passes 
under an arch on which are two beautifully hewn stones, as large as the 
base of a cask of wine. And our Saviour was seated on one of these 
stones when He was condemned to death by Pilate, and Pilate was on 
the other stone.! 


But it must be carefully understood that these sites, with 
which we are now familiar, formed but a very small part of the 
whole pilgrimage. Our Blessed Lady was believed to have 
passed right through the city across the brook Cedron to the 
Mount of Olives, visiting every scene and every holy place, and 
in the middle of her journey sinking exhausted to rest upon a 
stone, which in Fabri’s time was itself a site to be venerated. 
Thus, after several pages of narrative, he describes her rising 
from this rough resting-place : 

So having resumed her strength, which she had not lost, but which 
had been in abeyance at the aforesaid place, she came down the foot 
of the mount into the valley, where after visiting the sepulchres of 
some of the prophets, she came to the sepulchre of her own most 
chaste husband Joseph, who was buried there in a cleft of a rock, 
before which sepulchre she would stand and remember him with 
pleasure.” From thence crossing the bridge over the brook, she 
would go up again to Mount Sion, and when there would go to the 
place where she herself and the disciples received the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost, where again she would be filled with fresh joy.* 

It was in like manner that the pilgrims of the fifteenth 
century, after their short course through the city, spent the 
greater part of the day on the Mount of Olives and the places 
outside Jerusalem. For nearly two hundred years (2.¢., from about 
1350 to 1530), in what we may call the officially conducted 
pilgrimages, this route was invariably followed. By degrees, 
however, a certain select few among the sites so visited, partly 
in consequence of the more liberal Indulgences attached or 
believed to be attached to them, seem to have acquired a special 
prominence. But the evolution of the “ Stations” par excellence 
is too intricate a point to be summarily dismissed, and had best 
be reserved for a future article. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Le Voyage de la Saincte Cyté de Hierusalem, pp. 74—76. Edit. Ch. Schefer. 
* It must be confessed that the translations of the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society 
are not always remarkable for their felicity. 3 Pp. 508, 509. 
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Catholic Art. 
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AS a direct outgrowth of the Catholic Truth Society the aims 
of the Catholic Art Society may legitimately claim a place 
among the graver and more practical interests that have 
occupied the attention of the present Conference. And it 
is on this immediate derivation of the Catholic Art Society 
from the Catholic Truth Society that I propose to base 
the few words I have been asked to say to you this evening. 
For in this connection we have a type of the close association 
between religion and art which exists in all great art whatsoever 
—an association that finds its highest manifestation in Catholic 
Art, which, as consisting in the imagery of Catholic beliefs, is a 
direct outcome of the realization of Catholic Truth. 

The relation between religion and art seems to lie in the 
need of the religious impulse for some means of expression that 
transcends the power of words, and in the peculiar aptitude of 
art to supply such a means of expression. Indeed, one might 
almost say that Art zs expression—a manner of rendering. The 
particular service, then, that religion has demanded of art is the 
rendering in external form or figure of sentiments, aspirations, 
or beliefs, of convictions or events of the supernatural life that 
either altogether elude direct statement in speech, or require a 
more vivid, palpable mode of presentment than they could 
receive in the purely intellectual appeal of language. 

And here we are brought to the consideration that although 
art primarily addresses the senses, the eye or the ear, she uses 
them only as messengers to the imagination, the heart, or the 
soul. In all fine art the physical material—line, colour, form, 
tone—is but the vehicle of a “spirit expressive to the spirit” 
with which it is infused, and without which it would cease to be 
art. For though necessarily employing a sensuous medium, 
“the very essence of art,” says M. Eugéne Véron, “consists in 
the predominance of subjectivity over objectivity, which is the 


1 Paper read at the Catholic Conference, 1900. 
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chief distinction between it and science.” Thus defined, art 
becomes, as it were, a mode of incarnation, whereby the things 
of the spirit life are presented under the figure of tangible, 
perceptible forms, a means of communication between the ideal 
and the real, a way of giving utterance to what is otherwise 
unutterable. 

Though the question of origins is always difficult and 
intricate of solution, there is little doubt that in its first 
beginnings art originated in the need to find some external 
sign for inner meanings that were intimately associated with 
a natural religious impulse and derived from man’s instinctive, 
though ill-defined, belief in the reality of the spirit-world and 
the existence of supernatural agencies. And classic art—the 
most perfect development of the art of antiquity—was called 
into being by the quickening touch of all the highest and 
noblest aspirations of human nature that imperiously called for 
some external, palpable embodiment. Its inspiration lay in 
the effort to realize ideals—ideals of beauty and symmetry, of 
physical health and vigour, of virtue and of heroism—which 
though they did not extend beyond the limits of the natural 
order, yet, in days when the knowledge of Christian truth was 
still withheld, possessed a religious value to the pagan mind and 
constituted the moral standard of pagan life. And while in its 
prevailing motives classic art was an expression of various 
aspects of the religious idea, in its actual application it was 
dedicated to the service of religion—the construction and 
adornment of temples, the glorification of divinities, the 
personification of the mysterious agencies of natural pheno- 
mena that testified to the constancy and beneficence of a 
Creative Power acknowledged, though but dimly discerned. 
And it was great and true art, because it was the expression 
of all that was greatest and best in the pagan conception of life. 

With the dawn of Christianity, the religious impulse once 
more, and perhaps more imperatively than ever, felt the need 
to externalize itself in visible symbols charged with the mighty 
spiritual significance of things that were held too sacred to be 
uttered. In the strange emblematic figures which to this day exist 
in the Roman Catacombs, we have the first indications of the 
striving of Christian Truth to find an embodiment for its 
spiritual convictions, to present in visible form facts of the 
invisible world of which it was the supernatural revelation—in 
a word, we have the first rudiments of Catholic art. And 
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where the genius of Hellenism, with its tendency to personify 
and its special affinity for symmetry of form, found its distinc- 
tive manifestation in the positive art of sculpture, the spirit 
of Christianity, supernaturally perceptive of meanings at once 
more subtle and more immense, sought expression in the more 
finely-comparative, the more powerfully suggestive medium of 
line and colour, and found its typical esthetic exponent in the 
art of painting. 

During the early Christian centuries, when the knowledge of 
Christian truth was steadily spreading, when the actual material 
of Christian truth was steadily increasing through the progres- 
sive evolution of Christian doctrine, the growing need for more 
representative imagery steadily developed through the Byzantine 
mosaic-work, the illumination of manuscripts, and the illustra- 
tion of missals, till in the zenith of the ages of faith, Italy, the 
centre of Christendom, gave birth to Cimabue, to Duccio, to 
Giotto. The reverent enthusiasm with which a whole city 
acclaimed Cimabue’s famous Madonna of the Rucellai, in which 
men at last beheld a visible image of the hitherto unseen object 
of centuries of devotion, is in itself proof how entirely the first 
great Catholic painter was the exponent of the most fervent 
religious impulses of his age. From thence, for two hundred 
years onward, the art of painting, inspired by the subjects of 
Christian Faith, exercised and cultivated at the command of 
Christian authority, and wholly consecrated, both in its origin 
and its destination, to the service of the Christian religion, 
developed into the splendid achievement of—to mention only a 
few among many—Orcagna, Gentile da Fabriano, and Piero 
della Francesca, Masaccio and Fra Angelico, Bellini, Francia, 
Fra Bartolommec, and the early work of Raphael. The pictures 
of such artists as these are incarnations of the Catholic spirit, 
vivid, impressive realizations of the mysteries of Faith, of 
episodes in the Life of our Divine Lord and His Saints ; they 
are visualized meditations on holy things, expressions of the 
profoundest and most sacred hopes, beliefs, and aspirations of 
the Christian life. And the history of painting in Spain and in 
Northern Europe, as exemplified in the School of Cologne and 
the early Flemish School, is but a repetition of that of Italy. 
Fostered by, to a great extent practised in, the cloister, painting 
became almost a religious vocation, and many of the most 
eminent painters prepared themselves for their work with 
prayers and penance. Thus exercising and perfecting its powers 
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in response to demands of religious thought and feeling, ripen- 
ing to full maturity under the stimulus of Catholic influence, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the art of painting is a creation 
of the Catholic Church, and that in its noblest manifestations it 
is a heritage bequeathed to us by Catholic Faith. 

And here it may be worth while to pause for a moment to 
note the strange indifference with which at the present day 
English Catholics as a body are wont to regard all matters 
pertaining to art. In our schools (of all grades), in our litera- 
ture, in our churches, there is little or no indication that we care 
to avail ourselves of those treasures, both of achievement and of 
principle, that are ours as Catholics by right of inheritance. 
To this it may be objected that we are not financially in a 
position to emulate the artistic productions of bygone ages, and 
that thé limitations of our resources are such as to compel us 
to devote them to more practical needs and more pressing 
material claims. But this objection does not really meet the 
case. For good art need not cost more than bad art, or no art 
at all. Costliness is not an essential of art, nor is simplicity 
opposed to it. On the contrary, simplicity is an ingredient of 
good art, which consists not necessarily in choiceness of material 
nor in elaboration of workmanship, but in the application of 
certain principles of harmony and unity whereby the simplest 
means may become fitly adapted to a noble end. It lies in the 
avoidance of incongruities and uglinesses, of discords and preten- 
sions which, as essentially antagonistic to the principle of beauty 
—“the splendour of truth,” should surely be banished from 
the service of religion and excluded from the general atmos- 
phere of a religious life. It may be true that by virtue of our 
nationality we are subject to that lack of zsthetic instinct 
which, rightly or wrongly, is supposed to be a characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon races. But putting aside this speculative view 
of the question, we are confronted with the actual fact that 
there is a marked tendency on the part of many pious people 
to look upon art as a superfluous luxury, a vain, meaningless 
pleasure which is among those external enjoyments they feel it 
their duty to renounce, or as at best but a part of a general 
mental culture which is not included in the equipment neces- 
sary to salvation, and may therefore safely be altogether 
neglected. Now though it may be admitted that when art 
becomes a luxury, it also becomes a superfluity, yet it only 
becomes a luxury when it has defeated the very purpose of art, 
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and is merely a pleasurable sensation appealing solely to the 
eye or the ear, and possessing no message or inner meaning to 
be carried beyond them,—when the expression of the spirit and 
the thought has been superseded by the imitative elaboration 
of the external form. And when this happens, it becomes a 
mere academic tradition and ceases to be living art. Further- 
more it must be observed that the use the Catholic Church has 
condescended to make of art does not encourage the view that it 
is either a luxury or a superfluity. 

And this view is distinctly prejudicial to the Catholic cause. 
For if persisted in, it must be followed by the result that our 
standard of general culture will compare very unfavourably with 
that of our non-Catholic neighbours. At present, all the ablest 
art-criticism is to be found in non-Catholic sources, where 
the interpretation of masterpieces created by Catholicism is 
based on an estimate that altogether discounts the very 
essence of their inspiration. We do not tolerate a non-Catholic 
interpretation of Catholic truth, and it is from every point of 
view regrettable that we should make so little effort to counter- 
balance the predominance amongst us of a non-Catholic inter- 
pretation of Catholic Art. 

Moreover, those few Catholics who are genuinely interested 
in the literature of art are now driven to seek it in non-Catholic 
appreciations which by their very eloquence and brilliance, by 
the intermingling of so much that is true concerning the form 
with so much that is false, or rather inadequate, in the perception 
of the spirit, result in a confusion of standards, a loss of criterion, 
and a misconstruction of the most essential elements involved. 
And in the present dearth of Catholic culture, there is a very 
definite danger that those of the younger generation, who have 
caught from the prevailing system of “higher education” a 
taste for wider and more cultivated studies, may quite insensibly 
acquire a culture that is penetrated with non-Catholic feeling, 
and adjusted to non-Catholic standards of life and thought. 

The importance of keeping before us a definite standard, 
a test of excellence, a touchstone of intrinsic value, can hardly 
be exaggerated. And amidst all possible variations of estimate, 
all successive phases of taste and developments of the zsthetic 
instinct, some such permanent and immutable standard is to be 
found in the quality of genuineness. As art is founded on truth, 
on conformity to what man believes to be highest and greatest, 
so an essential of art will be found to lie in sincerity and honesty 
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of purpose. Whatever else may be lacking, however imperfect 
the technique, however inadequate the skill, this quality of 
sincerity of conception and aim is absolutely indispensable 
to the production of a work of art. And as art is 
but a manner of rendering based on the artist’s individual 
interpretation of his subject, as the vision must first be 
beheld by him, and the conception must first pass through 
his imagination before it can be imaged in paint, we find that 
sincerity in art essentially consists in fidelity to the individual 
interpretation or the individual impression. When the artist is 
content to be true to himself, to the individual quality of his 
own thought and feeling, to the spirit of his own age which is 
all of which he can have personal experience—then his work, 
whatever may be its other shortcomings, cannot fail to possess 
some elements of dignity and of worth. But when instead of 
being himself, he tries to copy someone else, when instead of 
expressing the ideals of his own age he endeavours to imitate 
forms that incorporate the ideals of another age, then his work, 
however great its skill, however striking its superficial beauty, 
will be branded by an ineradicable flaw. 

The decline of art in Italy dates from the time when the 
painters of the Renaissance, no longer content to give embodi- 
ment to the living spirit of Christianity, betook themselves to 
emulating external forms inspired by the ideals of paganism. 
They no longer created a new manner animated from within, 
but imitated an existing manner presented to them from without. 
And in spite of the surpassing mastery of execution that their 
work displays, in spite of the reflection of loveliness it caught 
from the unextinguishable light of the classic age, it became as 
an empty vehicle, a husk without a kernel, a body without a 
soul. Similarly, in the Netherlands the decline of Flemish art 
is to be traced to those painters who, not satisfied with being 
themselves and Flemish, concentrated all their efforts on the 
futile endeavour to imitate the manner of the Italians, with 
whom they possessed no radical affinity, and whose special and 
peculiar characteristics they were inherently incapable of 
assimilating. And a corresponding proclivity for vain imitation 
is apparent in our own day in that affectation of medizvalism 
which is an unfortunate, and an entirely gratuitous, outcome of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement. Though it is true that the 
sincere and earnest artists who led the movement received their 
original inspiration from the study of medizval and primitive 
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art, they took from the past not its forms nor its ideals, but 
recovered from the study of these forms the knowledge of 
certain principles of truth in art which they then applied to the 
embodiment of the ideals of their own age. That their work is 
somewhat eclectic in character cannot perhaps be denied, but it 
is so merely because it is a true expression of the modern 
eclectic spirit. But that these great initiators were sincere and 
honest in their aims and intensely individual in their work, that 
they were initiators and not imitators, is evident from the 
widely divergent interpretations they severally gave to the 
original maxims which in their early days had bound them 
together into one “Brotherhood.” It is their copyists, the 
artists who at the present moment represent the relics of 
Pre-Raphaelism, who, following the leaders to the source of 
their inspiration, neglected the living principles in their effort 
to revive the dead forms of a bygone age—these it is who are 
responsible for the existing fashion of medizvalism, the harking 
back to medieval customs, modes of thinking and feeling, toa 
medieval manner of building houses and furnishing rooms, 
which is entirely alien to the spirit of modern life. However 
much we may delight, and most of us do, in the study of the 
Middle Ages, in its history, its literature, its art, we cannot 
ourselves become medieval, any more than the Flemings could 
become Italians, than the Renaissance painters could become 
Greek, or than a man can become a youth again. For we 
cannot efface all that has intervened, and which has contributed 
to make us what we are. 

It is here that art penetrates into life, and we find that 
the simplest, most insignificant individual, so long as he is 
true to his own individuality, so long as he is content to be 
himself, to do his own work and to keep his own place in life, 
cannot fail to possess some element of true distinction since no 
two individualities precisely resemble each other. 


It was said [wrote the late Mr. Coventry Patmore] of a famous 
female saint that she did nothing but what was done by everybody else, 
but that she did all things as no one else did them. In manner and 
art, as in life, it signifies far less what is done or said than how it is 
done or said ; for the unique personality, the alone truly interesting and 
excellent thing, the “ distinction,” comes out in the latter only. 


Correspondingly, the poorest home, so long as it is absolutely 
simple, plain, and unpretending, so long as it contains nothing 
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which is not of strict necessity, nothing which is not entirely 
genuine—be it but the genuineness of a scrubbed deal table— 
and when by these means it becomes expressive of a well-ordered 
family life inhabiting it, cannot fail to convey a sense of solidity, 
harmony, and repose, cannot fail to possess some elements of 
the artistic quality. It is when we get in almost every class 
of life, masses of people who are not only striving to be what 
they can never become, but, worse than this, are endeavouring 
to appear what they are not—when in almost every sphere of 
society we find homes, or rather houses, crowded with super- 
fluities, decorated with veneer, adorned with pretentious 
imitations of all kinds, which are not redeemed from hideous- 
ness by the fact that they may be, and often are, exceedingly 
costly—when the whole of life is turned into one huge, incon- 
gruous masquerade of people and of things, it is then that we 
arrive at the very antithesis of all that is artistic and the very 
essence of all that is vulgar. 

While it is difficult to find a definition sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be satisfactory, of all that art zs,and perhaps also 
a little late in the day to attempt to do so, it is easy to define 
decisively what art is wot; and I think this definition may be 
found in the assertion that the antithesis of art lies in shams. 
And here I would call your attention to one particular form 
of sham that passes muster with a great many people as a 
means of disseminating a knowledge of art and of cultivating 
its appreciation. I allude to the copying of pictures. There is 
little doubt that the extensive fabrication of copies which is 
carried on as a lucrative trade in Italy, has had a strong 
determinative influence upon the final extinction of Italian art. 
For the aim of the copyist being to attain an exact imitation 
of something that is already achieved, he is necessarily debarred 
from any individual interpretation of his subject, or any exercise 
of imagination in the mode of its zsthetic rendering. Pledged 
to follow, as closely as may be, the creation of another man, 
the hand of the copyist is not free to respond to the inspirations 
of his own brain; it works detached from the stimulus and 
control of the highest faculties of the worker, and the more 
completely it is so detached and the more entirely these 
faculties are kept in abeyance, the better will the required end 
be attained. Thus the copyist is reduced to the condition of 
a mere repeating-machine, and does the work, with far more 
labour and far less precision, of a photographic camera. In 
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proportion as he puts something of himself into his work, that 
is, in proportion as he manifests himself an artist, he may in 
greater or lesser degree produce a good picture, but a picture 
which must for this very reason be a bad copy; while if he 
succeed in effacing his own individuality and making, by virtue 
of the imitator’s “knack,” a good copy, he will necessarily 
produce a bad picture (or rather no picture at all, in the true 
sense), for his work will lack an essential of art—individuality 
of interpretation. And although, through the power of 
association, a skilful copy may be of service to those who 
have already seen the original by recalling it more vividly to 
their memory, there is no true benefit to be gained from 
anything that we feel is not real, that lacks genuineness, 
and which possesses just that something which is so detestable 
about a paste diamond and proportionately detestable to the 
degree of its illusive imitation. 

There is, however, a way by which an impression of the 
great masterpieces of art may be conveyed to those who have 
no opportunity to become acquainted with the originals— 
namely, by their reproduction in another medium. The work 
of the engraver is not that of a copyist, but of an artist, or 
perhaps one should more truly say, of a translator. He has his 
own individual relation to his medium, his individual responsi- 
bility towards its distinctive possibilities of rendering a given 
effect ; and although he is not at liberty to modify the spiritual 
conception of the subject—the highest form of zsthetic creation, 
he is yet called upon to exercise inventive power in the handling 
of his medium and in adapting it to the embodiment of his 
impression of the original work. Thus it might almost be said 
that reproduction does with the comparative exactitude of line 
and light (comparative, that is, because of their close relation to 
the material of painting) the same work that criticism does with 
the comparative latitude of words: it gives an interpretation of 
an interpretation. 

It has been the object of the Catholic Art Society to gather 
together a varied collection of reproductions (in several sizes) of 
some of the noblest masterpieces of Catholic art, which it is now 
able to issue at prices that should bring them within the reach 
of almost everyone. It is our aim that these should be more 
widely disseminated in Catholic schools and homes as a means 
of educating and training our children and our people by 
familiarizing them with what is admirable and implanting in 
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them the instinct of what is fine and worthy—as a means, too, 
of giving them an object-lesson in the truths of our Faith and 
thus supplementing the work of the Catholic Truth Society. 
And it is our hope that our work, starting from small beginnings, 
may in time become a means of diffusing amongst us a more 
general taste and appreciation for art and a more widespread 
desire for true Catholic culture. 

In conclusion I would add that in the foregoing remarks on 
art, I have given but one view (and that but a bird’s-eye view) 
of a very big subject, which is capable of being beheld from 
many standpoints and in many aspects. The object of all 
criticism is not so much to enforce a special opinion as to 
awaken thought, to bring out opposing views, to get what 
Matthew Arnold calls a “free play of the mind” upon the 
subject in question and so to learn to see it “as in itself it really 
is.’ And, once more to quote the late Mr. Coventry Patmore 
(who, we are proud to remember, was himself a Catholic), 


The finest use of intercourse, whether personal or through books, 
with the minds of others, is not so much to acquire their thoughts, 
feelings, or characters, as to corroborate our own, by compelling these 
to take aspect, and to derive fresh consciousness, form, and power to 
our proper and peculiar selves. 


A. STREETER. 
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La Trappe in England. 
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ALPs, dogs, snow, are suggested by the name ‘Mount St. 
Bernard’s.’ But there is a Mount St. Bernard’s in the midlands 
of England, where for perpetual snows there are perpetual 
austerities, for dogs the watchfulness of monks rising in the 
small hours of the morning to chant their Office, and the Alps 
in which they dwell are the heights of penitential sanctity. 
Mine was the privilege not long ago of being the Right 
Reverend Father Abbot’s guest for a week. I shall not forget 
either the kind hospitality of the Abbot and the Guest-master, 
or the edification which the sight of the monks afforded me. 
Running through Leicester on the Midland Railway for 
London, one had no idea that there was such a romantic 
district as Charnwood Forest in the neighbourhood, or in the 
Forest such a veritable Abbey as Mount St. Bernard's, where 
Fountains Abbey and Furness, Whalley and Rivaulx, live again. 
Charnwood Forest stands high, the hills ranging from 700 to 
goo feet. Huge heaps of rocks, reared up erect, form the most 
remarkable feature in the landscape. On such a rock-heap, 
hard by the Abbey, the monks have erected a Calvary. The 
formation of the country is said to be volcanic: anyhow, it is 
an unusual formation for England, and has been likened to 
Sicilian scenery. The Abbey and the surrounding hills are 
a great resort for the Leicester ‘trippers.’ A healthy, breezy 
region, famous ground for securing an appetite, which gives 
merit to fasting: in summer the land is very pleasant with 
flowers. Charnwood Forest in the Middle Ages was hallowed 
with five religious houses, one Cistercian Abbey (Garendon), 
and four Augustinian Priories. 

The Cistercian Order is an offshoot of the Benedictine. 
Founded by St. Robert and St. Stephen Harding, it honours 
as its Holy Father, St. Stephen’s great disciple, St. Bernard. 
With the exception of St. Mary’s (York) and Selby, and 
St. Cuthbert’s “lordly seat,” all the great monasteries of the 
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north of England were Cistercian. Perhaps, to St. Bernard’s 
taste, they were a little too grand, and the Abbots occasionally 
rather more of the Lord than of the Abbot. Be that as it may, 
there arose in France at an era when a reform could least 
have been expected, the era of Louis XIV.,a reformer in the 
spirit of St. Bernard. Armand John le Bouthillier de Rancé, 
Canon of Notre Dame of Paris, held three abbeys and two 
priories 2 commendam, and was only waiting for his uncle’s 
death to become Archbishop of Tours. To be a commendatory 
Abbot, one need not be a monk, but only draw the revenues, 
which are supposed to be applied to ecclesiastical purposes. 
They often served other purposes in de Rancé’s days. Con- 
verted when he was a little past thirty from a life of frivolity 
and sin, de Rancé finally resigned all his benefices except the 
abbacy of La Trappe, a Cistercian monastery in a ruinous 
condition on the confines of Normandy. About the year 1665, 
Armand John, now a professed monk of the Order of Citeaux 
(Cistercian), was blessed as regular Abbot of La Trappe. He 
restored the abbey both materially and spiritually, and brought 
back nearly the full measure of austerities that had satisfied 
St. Stephen and St. Bernard. After de Rancé came other 
penitents to La Trappe. The record is most touching of the 
struggles of the Abbot and his monks, and their fidelity unto 
death to the hardships which they embraced. The work of these 
earnest men lived and grew. After the troubles of the French 
Revolution they were divided into three Congregations. These 
were united by Leo XIII. in 1893 to form one Order, to be 
called “the Order of Reformed Cistercians.” ‘Trappist’ is to 
them what ‘Jesuit’ is to the Society of Jesus,a common but 
not an official designation. As there are no other Cistercians 
in the British Isles, they are as well called ‘ Cistercians’ 
The Order has some sixty houses throughout the world. 

Mount St. Bernard’s, Coalville, Leicester, is a true Abbey, 
built by Pugin in severe Gothic style, with abbey-church, 
cloisters, chapter-house, refectory, dormitory, infirmary, guest- 


simply. 


house, more or less on the plan of Waverley Abbey, an old 
Cistercian house in Surrey. So perfect is the resemblance, that 
many visitors have taken Mount St. Bernard’s for a medieval 
building. The abbey-church still awaits completion. Only 
the nave and its side-aisles exist: the choir, transepts, lady- 
chapel, central lantern-tower and spire, at present exist only in 
the designs of Pugin, and we may hope, also in the intentions 
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of Providence and the future generosity of the faithful. The 
completion up to the spire will make a glorious church, not 
unlike St. Mungo’s Cathedral, Glasgow, the beauty being not 
in carved ornament, but in the severe, unadorned, majestic lines 
of the edifice itself. There are some thirty monks, with Prior 
and Mitred Abbot. Attached to the Abbey are some 300 to 
400 acres of land, great part of which has been reclaimed from 
the waste by the labours of the monks themselves: for their 
rule directs them to gain their livelihood by cultivating the 
soil and tending cattle. From three to six hours daily are 
devoted by them to manual labour in the fields or in the 
domestic offices; and from this labour only age, infirmity, or 
the pressure of urgent business can excuse any one. Added 
to the toil of the daily Office, the field labour must be trying. 
At two o'clock a.m., Mount St. Bernard’s is astir. The first 
duty is the chanting of Matins and Lauds in the Church. To 
every one of the Canonical Hours the Cistercians add the 
corresponding Hour of the Office of our Blessed Lady. The 
Order bears Her name, and all its churches are dedicated to 
Her. They make also half an hour's meditation. Prime is 
recited at 5.30. Then the Chapter is held for reading the 
Rule and the correction of faults. After Chapter comes Tierce, 
the Conventual Mass, and Sext. Manual labour, good hard 
work, takes up the time till 10.45 a.m., quite a late hour in 
the Cistercian day. The reader may be concerned to find no 
intercalation of breakfast: he may know for his satisfaction 
that under the name of ‘ mixt,’ six ounces of bread, with coffee, 
are allowed for this purpose, except during the winter fast, which 
lasts from the 14th of September (the feast of the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross) till Easter. Dinner is at 11, or 11.30: 
at 12 on fasting-days. When we understand that no meat, no 
fish, no eggs, ever come in to the refectory, no more need be 
said about the dinner. The drink is water, milk, or beer. 
The monks never speak except on business, or in the exercise 
of hospitality. In the afternoon there are two hours more 
of manual labour. About 5 p.m., they sing Vespers. After 
Vespers is Collation, a meal of eight ounces. Then Spiritual 
Reading in the Chapter-house, a time-honoured monastic 
observance, which has given its name to Collation, 2.2., co//atzo, 
‘spiritual conference.’ . At 6.30 Compline is sung in the Church, 
the Compline of our Lady’s Office being of course added. 
Every inmate of the Abbey, guests included, is supposed to 
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assist at Compline. A few minutes are given for examination 
of conscience: then at 7 p.m. in winter, at 8 in summer, zz., 
from Easter till 14 September, the monks pull their hoods 
over their heads, and the ‘Great Silence’ is begun, which lasts 
till the end of Prime next morning. The first rule which a 
guest should learn in a monastery is, ‘Don’t talk in the Great 
Silence, nor ever in the Cloisters.’ This drawing of the hood 
‘over the face after Compline is, I believe, universal in all Orders 
that keep choir and have hoods. To a visitor's eye it has a 
very solemn effect, especially when the whole habit is black. 
The Cistercian habit is a white tunic and black scapular, with 
a white cowl covering all. When a Cistercian monk is buried, 
coffinless, last thing of all the Infirmarian descends into the 
grave, and draws the hood over the dead man’s face. He has 
gone to his rest. So with faces shrouded the monks file out 
from the Church before the Abbot, who blesses each with holy 
water as he passes, a blessing which the guests also share. 
I should have noticed that at the end of Compline in Cistercian 
churches at all seasons of the year the Sa/ve Regina is sung 
to a beautiful and plaintive chant. So the monks pass to the 
dormitory, to take their needed seven hours sleep. The bed 
is a board, with straw mattress and blankets. They sleep in 
their habits, taking off only the cowl. 

Any one who has read the interesting Lzfe of Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle, by the late Mr. Purcell, will know the story 
of the foundation of the Abbey of Mount St. Bernard. Briefly, 
it comes to this. Mr. Lisle Phillipps, as he was then called, 
bought the land in 1835, and six monks from Mount Melleray 
in Ireland entered into possession of the domain which his 
liberality had presented to them. Building followed; and in 
1839—1844 great part of the present monastery was erected. 
On 18th February, 1849, the first Abbot, the Right Reverend 
Father Bernard Palmer was solemnly blessed by Bishop 
Ullathorne. From him the present venerated Abbot, the Right 
Reverend Father Wilfrid Hipwood is fourth in succession. In 
defraying the expenses of the building, as well as in the 
purchase of the land, Mr. Phillipps was the principal benefactor 
of the Abbey, and well deserves the honours of a Founder 
awarded to him. He and Laura his wife lie buried in the 
Abbey Church, before the altar of St. Stephen Harding. It 
should be added that a cheque for £2,000 from John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, started the present monastery. The object to 
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which Mr. Lisle Phillipps consecrated his long life with a 
singular and intense devotion was the conversion of England ; 
and in view of this object especially he founded the Abbey of 
Mount St. Bernard. I fear, few Englishmen now alive share his 
enthusiasm or his hopefulness in this cause. It is singularly 
pathetic at a distance of sixty years to read his letters about the 
Oxford Movement, then going on. In that movement he took 
the keenest interest, and built upon it what many would now 
call the wildest expectations. He fancied he saw the Anglican 
Church and the English nation moving Romewards ex d/oc. It 
cost him an effort to repress the anticipation that the union 
with Rome would be accomplished in one particular current 
year. Hence his belief in Corporate Reunion, the darling idea 
of his life. He hoped everything from the Oxford Divines and 
the attitude of sundry Anglican Bishops. Oxford thought has 
taken a very different turn since, as Newman foresaw it would. 
We, at the end of the century from which Phillipps de Lisle 
expected so much, are apt to settle down into despair. ‘“ The 
prospect of the religious future of England,” as one who knows 
said to me the other day, “is very dark indeed.” We poor 
English Catholics have “piped,” and our countrymen have not 
“danced.” Our learning, our controversy, our church-building, 
our schools, our publications, our societies, our preaching, our 
works of benevolence, all seem thrown away. They have not 
been useless, to be sure; we have saved the few, and that is 
much: but on the solid mass of the nation we make no 
impression, nor seem likely to make any ; and, compared with 
our failure, our successes go for little. It will be difficult for us 
to hold in the future such vantage-ground as we have won and 
now possess, The world is steeped in a spirit which is a solvent 
of all Christianity ; and there are signs manifest enough of the 
action of that spirit upon our people. It does not do to be too 
gloomy ; but it is difficult to feel cheerful in thinking of the 
conversion of England, if one has any idea, as most of us must 
have, of the tendencies of thought around us. But here comes 
in the second part of the text, “we have mourned, and you 
have not lamented.” We have not “ mourned” half enough, to 
induce our country to “lament” their false religious position. 
The sin of England has been great for centuries, and remains 
unexpiated, a bar to conversion. We should have more 
conversions, if we did more penance to procure them. That is 
not a pleasant thing to think of. How can we fast and pray, 
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whose daily work suffers from our lack of time and strength to 
do it? There is comfort in the principle of the division of 
labour, and in those much reviled but still Catholic doctrines 
of vicarious expiation and communion of saints. We must 
have some of our number to go apart, and fast and pray and do 
penance for the rest of us, not certainly to excuse us in sin, not 
to cover our idleness and neglect of duty, not to exempt us 
from sorrow and contrition and such penance as God will 
require of us personally, but to draw down by their extra- 
ordinary penances that extraordinary mercy and those super- 
abundant graces, without which this country never will be 
brought back to God and to His Christ. 

Thinking of this profound truth, one is filled with grief and 
resentment to hear the life of a Cistercian monk described as a 
“useless. and selfish life” even by Catholics, and by those 
Catholics who of all others should know better. Such is the 
utilitarian, naturalistic spirit of the age, that we cease to believe 
in any but the corporal works of mercy, and those spiritual 
works which have a direct natural efficacy. “To pray for the 
living and the dead,” and to add fasting to the prayer of 
intercession, as Tobias did, does not strike us as so very 
necessary. Yet it may be just the one thing wanting to make 
the rest of our works efficacious. It may be that the conversion 
of England will lag behind and disappoint expectation, till the 
one Cistercian monastery now standing in England, sole heir 
of the hundred that covered the island in Catholic times, sees 
its Abbey Church complete, and its stalls filled with their full 
complement of sixty monks. 

There is really some apprehension of La Trappe in England 
perishing for want of vocations. The Cistercians are not a 
teaching Order, nor a missionary Order: these two ordinary 
modes of attracting subjects, education and preaching, are not 
in their power. They have one advantage: when a man is 
seized with a great heat of religious fervour, and wishes to do 
something mighty to overcome himself, he is apt to say, ‘I will 
go and turn Trappist.’ Let no one venture at once to throw 
cold water on his pious design. Let none put in the remark : 
‘Oh, why not do something useful ?’ as though St. Bernard had 
been a useless person, or as though we do not want many 
Bernards to draw down mercy on England. Nor let it be 
supposed that a wild career of vice, and many sins of one’s own 
to expiate, form a necessary justification for entrance upon 
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a Trappist life. De Rancé was himself a penitent, and drew 
many other sinners after him to share the penance of his austere 
retreat in La Perche, but many innocent souls came there also. 
There is as much place for an Aloysius under the cowl of 
St. Bernard as under the mantle of St. Ignatius. Nor is 
education a requisite. A lay-brother is as welcome as a choir- 
brother. The want of lay-brothers is at present severely felt at 
Mount St. Bernard’s, and adds considerably to the difficulties 
of maintaining the establishment. 

When the Abbey was first founded, good Bishop Walsh, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Midlands, was horrified at the prospect 
of live monks in cowls presenting themselves to the Philistine 
eye. He wished them never to wear their monastic dress where 
any of the public could see them, and to describe their convent 
as “an agricultural and philanthropic society.” The monks had 
a truer insight into English character. They showed themselves 
from the first for what they were indeed. They threw open 
their Abbey to inspection: John Bull came and saw, wondered 
and admired. He saw something of Old England there after 
all, and of the habits and ways of his ancestors. He was 
pleased to see the soil reclaimed from sterility, and the wilder- 
ness made to bloom. The poor came there too and were 
befriended : the sick in the neighbouring villages had attendance 
and relief. If the monks of Charnwood Forest were to die out, 
Leicestershire would miss them, and a hearth-fire of holiness 
and expiation and intercession would be quenched in the midst 
of England. 

JOSEPH RICKABY, 
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PART fi. 


AFTER having reviewed what Jowett has to urge against Jesuit 
teaching on the strength of the interpretation put by himself on 
the first four of the Provincial Letters, we have now to consider 
more explicitly what he has to object to from the ground of the 
moral doctrine which he attributes to the same school. About 
his own utterances we shall speak very little, for he says little, 
indeed next to nothing, on his own authority. His reliance is 
on Pascal, who has been careful to set forth at large the quali- 
fications that he is pleased to regard as constituting his own 
claims to bear witness. The champion of Jansenism gives him- 
self the testimonial, which we are not concerned to question, 
that he acts from love of truth: “ Mes peres, je puis dire devant 
Dieu qu'il n’y a rien que je déteste davantage que de blesser 
tant soit peu la vérité, et que j'ai toujours pris un soin particulier 
non seulement de ne pas falsifier du moindre le sens d’un 
passage.”! He does, however, consider himself justified in almost 
limiting his criticisms to Escobar, without taking the trouble to 
verify the quotations made by this author, inasmuch as he may 
be made to stand unquestionably for the several moralists whom 
he embodies as their summarist and complete representative. 
Hence Pascal declines to meet directly a charge of misquoting 
Lessius, on the ground that he is accurately reproducing what 
Escobar has cited: “Vous me traitez d’imposteur sur le sujet 
d’un sentiment de Lessius que je n’ai point cité de moi-meéme, 
mais qui se trouve allégué par Escobar dans un passage que j’eu 
rapport ; et ainsi, quand il serait vrai que Lessius ne serait pas 
d’avis qu’ Escobar lui attribue, qu’ y a-t-il de plus injuste que de 
sen prendre a moi? Quand je cite Lessius et vos autres auteurs 
de moi-méme, je consens d’en répondre. Mais comme Escobar 
a ramassé les opinions de vingt-quatre de vos peres, je vous 
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demande si je dois étre garant d’autre chose que de ce que je 
cite de lui.”! Still more explicitly in the Penseés* are we 
informed of the author’s ideas about his right to make quota- 
tions on less easy terms than rigorous scholarship exacts: “On 
m’a demande si j’ai lu moi-méme tous les livres que j'ai cités ; 
je réponds que non certainement, il aurait fallu que j’eusse passé 
une grande partie de ma vie a lire de trés-mauvais livres :* 
mais j'ai lu deux fois Escobar tout entier, et pour les autres je 
les ai fait lire par quelques-uns de mes amis; mais je n’en ai 
pas employé un seul passage sans avoir lu moi-méme dans le 
livre cité et sans avoir examiné la matiére sur laquelle il est 
avancé, et sans avoir lu ce qui précede et ce qui suit, pour 
ne point hasarder de citer une objection pour une reponse.” 
So that he rests his claims as a critic on his virtue in not having 
misspent much of his life in reading such bad books as casuists 
write, on having twice read through Escobar, and on having 
verified passages from other authors with the aim of distinguish- 
ing an objection from the reply to it—-a laudable endeavour 
certainly, which many readers of scholastic writings have 
neglected in their ignorance concerning the methods of the 
schoolmen. To any one who knows what real study of a text- 
book is, how it entails reading and re-reading, seeing a little 
light and losing it again, catching now one connexion and now 
another after patient expectation, blundering and then correct- 
ing the mistake, painfully plodding on for months or years, 
there will seem a sad irony in the plea, “J’ai lu deux fois 
Escobar.” It is not perhaps quite as naive as, “J’ai lu deux 
fois Euclide,” but it comes not far off. It is a sort of protesta- 
tion which a vevd voce examiner might meet with those 
words terrible to the ears of an anxious examinee, “That 
will do,” which mean, “You have done for yourself and 
need say no more. Sit down, sir.” As to the justice of 
using Escobar as an adequately representative author, apart 
from the question of rightly interpreting him, there are against 
it various things to be urged. MHurter’s estimate is that 
he was a man who, while doing good service to moral 
theology, was, at times, too lenient in his opinions, inaccurate in 

' Lettre xii. 

2 Pensées, partie ii, art. xvii. sect. 78. Paris: Lefevre, 1821. 

3 This is a very Pascalian and a very self-damaging remark ; for if he under- 
takes to criticize the books which his sarcastic impulse, getting the better of his 
judgment, moves him to call bad, surely to read them ought to be part of the 
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his citations, weak in his proofs, and obscure in his mode of 


treatment In the KXzrchenlerxtcon of Wetzer and Welte, 
Escobar is allowed many merits, both intellectual and moral, 
but is admitted to have pushed his principles sometimes too 
far and to have gone to excess occasionally in trying to make 
easy the way to heaven. Briefly as to the one author whom 
Pascal professes to have read all through, he has not chosen 
a man whom the Society of Jesus ever has put forth or would 
accept as its typical spokesman ; while as to extracts furnished 
from other authors the simple precaution not to confound 
objection with reply was ludicrously insufficient. 

Those who fed the sprightly writer of the Provincial Letters 
with food for his sarcasms had /:2¢raz¢s already collected for 
them by enemies of the Jesuits, and of Catholics generally, and 
the bulk increased up to the Suppression of the Society. In 
1561 was published, 7/cologze Morale des Papistes. This carica- 
ture was republished in the Catalogue ou Denombrement des 
Traditions Romaines; in 1644 it appeared in a new shape as 
Théologie Morale des Jésutts, and in 1667 took another trans- 
formation in La Morale des Jésuits extraite fidélement de leurs 
livres This snow-ball, so to speak, was rolled up and down 
by various hands, Jansenists taking their part in the unbenevo- 
lent labour. Pascal, no doubt, would have seen the beginnings 
of this precious accumulation, and how poor werc his efforts at 
verification inay be judged even from his own account of his 
procedure. He went through Escobar twice, and as for other 
authors he saw the passages which were pointed out to him in 
their several places. 

Friends and foes of the Jesuits have combined to say that 
Pascal has made about every species of mistake which a retailer 
of other men’s opinions can make: he has said the thing which 
is not, he has used garbled extracts, he has blundered most in- 
competently in his interpretations. He has not deliberately lied : 
we are glad to grant him that acquittal while we stigmatize his 
many prejudices, incompetencies, and misrepresentations. Two 
writers who do not sin from undue partiality towards Jesuits, 
Voltaire and Sainte-Beuve, pronounced him quite an untrust- 
worthy exponent: Abbé Maynard, in 1851, published a pains- 
taking refutation in detail, Zes Provinciales et leur Refutation. 
Still as the condition of those who practised wizardry at Rome 

1 Nomenclator Literarius, s.v. * Escobar.” 

® La Lots des Suspects, par le Comte Albert de Mun, p. 244. 
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was always to be under the ban and always to maintain their 
existence in the city, so the Provincial Letters will always be 
in the position of being proved impostors and accepted as 
credible witnesses. 

It is clearly impossible in these pages to follow Abbé 
Maynard into the mznutie of criticism; an acre of refutation 
would have to be set against a square foot of incorrect state- 
ment, and the process would prove too tedious for any but 
a very exceptional reader. All that can be done, then, is to say 
a few words in broad outline by way of defending the use of 
casuistry as a science. In strictness casuistry is only a depart- 
ment of the whole Science of Moral Theology, namely the 
application of its principles to special instances in the concrete ; 
here, however, the name may stand, as it is popularly made to 
do, for the Science in its totality. In offering a defence we are 
keenly aware of the difficulty which our cause has to encounter 
in the fact that the Church’s Moral Theology is really a part of 
her general dogmatic attitude which an unbelieving age much 
abhors. She lays down almost, when not absolutely, hard and 
fast lines of conduct, reducing them all to principles which 
suppose complete, unwavering certainties as to God, His nature, 
His laws, His means of grace and freedom, and His position as 
man’s last end and final beatitude. On points such as these 
our adversaries refuse to be so rigidly bound: accordingly our 
Moral Science is to them uncongenial because of the dogmatic 
principles with which it is inseparably connected. Here, 
undoubtedly, according to its critics, is a great weakness in the 
Roman system which unfits it to govern men. The objection 
has been stated over and over again, in various branches of 
literature, both grave and gay, not to mention mixed. 
A passage in John Inglesant indicates the antagonism which we 
have to meet. Misgovernment in clerically ruled Italy “does 
not so much arise from any individual errors or misdoing as 
from the necessary unfitness of ecclesiastics to interfere in civil 
affairs. They have not souls large enough nor tender enough 
for government; they are trained in an inflexible code of 
moral and of conduct from which they cannot swerve. To 
this code the human needs must bow. They are out of sympa- 
thy with their fellows on most points, and their natural inclina- 
tions, which cannot be wholly suppressed, are driven into 
unworthy and mean channels; and they acquire a narrowness 
of spirit and a.sourness of mind together with a bias to one side 
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only of life, which does not agree with the principles of human 
society.” Any person familiar with the thought of our times 
will recognize here a deep-seated belief of our age. Neverthe- 
less we are bold to offer a few items of apology, with the hope 
of going some way towards the removal of a few prejudices. 


:. 


A prime count in Pascal's attack on Jesuit morality is that 
the system gives a vicious turn to St. Paul’s maxim of being 
all things to all men in order to win all to Christ. The result 
is supposed to be that the Order has to play many parts quite 
irreconcilable with each other, because they rest on contra- 
dictory principles and on a strange mixture of piety with 
rascality of the meanest type. The Society, it is averred, has 
strict, elevated, even heroic morality for the highly conscientious ; 
free and easy morality for the average man; loose morality 
for the libertine. ‘‘ Voici quelle est leur pensée. Ils ont assez 
bonne opinion d’eux-mémes pour crdire qu'il est utile et comme 
nécessaire au bien de la religion que leur crédit s’étende partout, 
et quils gouvernent toutes les consciences. Et parce que les 
maximes évangéliques et sévéres sont propres pour gouverner 
quelques sortes de personnes, ils s’en servent dans ces occasions 
ott elles leur sont favorables. Mais comme ces mémes maximes 
ne s’accordent pas an dessein de la plupart des gens, il les 
laissent a l’égard de ceux la, afin d’avoir de quoi satisfaire tout 
le monde.”! This is the famous, or infamous, conduzte obligeante 
et accommodante, a policy which every practical man must see 
would have brought any Society that really adopted it to 
speedy dissolution. It would have prevented honest men from 
entering the Order, or it would have driven out any who had 
entered inadvertently, especially those whose early training had 
been irreproachable ; it would have allowed of nothing but 
dishonest members who never could have held together among 
themselves, or posed before the world so long and so success- 
fully as a religious body. Yet impossible as was. the position, 
Jowett gave it credence; he thus summarizes approvingly the 
Provincial Letters: “The Jesuits tell us they have changed 
the face of Christianity: that they have certainly; not that 
they want to corrupt men’s morals any more than they want 
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to reform them: either would be bad policy; but they want 
to govern the whole world and regulate the conscience of 
everybody. And for this purpose of governing all mankind 
they have casuists of many kinds, strict as well as lax, who 
supply all sorts of people with all sorts of evasions. .. . There 
is no vice veiled under the name of honour, no petty dishonesty 
of tradesmen that is not provided for in some passage of the 
casuists.” In choosing the words of his last phrase Jowett has 
not been happy; for to find a thing “in some passage of the 
casuists,” is no more to find it the recognized casuistry of a 
religious congregation, than to find a crime committed, even 
repeatedly, in the course of English legislation is to find it 
sanctioned by the normal course of English law. But on this 
point we shall have to remark afterwards. 

The principle to which Pascal traces the horrors of the 
conduite obligeante is that of Probabilism, a favourite windmill 
for many knights of a certain class to tilt at, under quite a 
Quixotic notion as to what is the object of their onslaught. 
With Englishmen Probabilism ought to win some favour because 
of its analogy with a favourite maxim of their own, that no 
one is to be treated as guilty till he has been proved guilty. 
So under certain restrictions, which cannot now be explained, 
the probabilist maintains that an obligation does not exist 
unless it can be shown to exist, not of course by mathematically 
demonstrative proof, but by such intuitions, reasonings, and 
authorities as are valid in moral affairs. Here, of course, there 
is indefinite room for abuse, for most culpable self-delusions, 
as well as for errors that are not wilful. It was inevitable that 
theologians trying to push principles to their further conse- 
quences, to carry consistency to its last limit, to enter into 
extreme subtleties in the differentiation of right from wrong, 
should be landed occasionally in some extravagances. To 
have reached these extremes is not peculiar to Jesuits, and 
such errors as Jesuits have committed by passing beyond 
the limits of justifiable tolerance have been corrected by the 
more prudent of their own brethren. Never has the Society 
allowed to be developed within itself a lax school, and it has 
worked in loyal conjunction with the teaching body of the Church 
at large. Both the merits and the demerits of speculations on 
Probabilism belong to theologians of all ranks, among whom the 
Jesuits have shared the usual give and take by which casuists 
have advanced their science. Over all has been the vigilance 
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of the common guide, the Pope, whose restraining hand has 
not been wanting when the need was urgent. Shortly after 
Pascal’s letters were written, the Holy See condemned some 
of the most prominent of the laxities against which he raised 
his protest, but no mention was made at the time of Jesuits 
being special offenders, for the charge would have been un- 
founded. Some Jesuits exceeded the proper measure, as some 
exceeded in the accusations they made against the conduct of 
certain Jansenists; but they should not therefore be made to 
bring the whole Order into discredit. The Papal condem- 
nations affect individuals in the theological schools, without 
picking out any one Order for censure. Want of due regard 
for human life and for truthfulness are examples of the errors 
which Pascal denounces with great vehemence; and so far as 
he was right we soon find the Popes on his side. For instance, 
in 1665, Alexander VII. condemned a proposition which 
favours duelling: “A man who ranks as a_ knight, when 
challenged to a duel, may accept it in order to avoid the 
charge of cowardice.” Again, on the subject of killing an 
aggressor, Innocent II., 1679, condemned these propositions : 
“Tt is lawful for a man in high station to kill one who is 
going to assail him with a calumny, if the infliction of death 
is the only way to avoid the injurious charge; also it is lawful 
to kill one who has inflicted a blow with the fist or with a 


stick and is running away after giving the blow.” “It is 
permissible as a rule to kill a thief in order to save one’s 
money.” “It is lawful to kill, not only for the purpose of 


guarding what we actually possess, but also with a view to 
preserve an inchoate right to a property which we hope to 
possess.” To take next the matter of lying, Innocent XI. 
censured the doctrine that “it is probably no mortal sin to 
lay a false charge against another for the sake of defending one’s 
own right or honour.” Pascal attacks Caramuel, who was not 
a Jesuit, for teaching the error just noted; but Viva says 
Caramuel seemed to have changed his opinion, and quotes Lugo 
to the effect that what was maintained was that abstractedly 
under one aspect of the case mortal sin might perhaps be avoided, 
while there remained other sides of the question on which the 
sin would be mortal, and which would suffice to constitute the 
whole act grievously wrong. Caramuel certainly exposed himself 
to bad consequences when he laid down so tersely the principle, 
“any lie which does not gravely injure another is only a venial 
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sin;”! for thence he might easily be led on to the deduction 
that an unjust aggressor deserved to be stopped in his attack 
even by a grave calumny if necessary, since his right to 
ordinary fair fame was forfeited by his way of acting. This 
would be a most fatal maxim. Again, as regards the much 
discussed point of equivocation, Innocent XI. condemned the 
sweeping assertion: “There is just reason for equivocating 
whenever double meaning is necessary or useful to defend the 
safety of one’s body, one’s honour, one’s family property, or 
to perform any other act of virtue.” Yet another condemnation 
we will add from the same Pontiff, and it applies to simony, 
which is another subject whereon Pascal grows indignant: 
“To give a material thing for a spiritual is not simony when 
what is given is not meant as a price, but as an inducement 
to confer or to perform what is spiritual, or when the temporal 
thing is a free return for the spiritual.” Some theologians had 
argued that if the bestower of a benefice was urged by money, 
not to sell the benefice but to confer it as something due out 
of gratitude, it would be no simony. In the light of Innocent’s 
condemnation, Viva says, “ Whenever a temporal thing is given 
for a spiritual it is simony, even though the idea of price does 
not enter into the bargain; it is enough that money be given 
as a motive, and as inducing some obligation to bestow what 
is spiritual.” 

In the above selection of examples illustrating points of 
probabilistic morality which form the recurrent matter of Pascal’s 
accusation, we have corrections administered by the Popes, who, 
we repeat, are not specially reproving the Jesuits. Jesuits were 
among those who needed to be set right, but they were not the 
peculiar offenders, and those among them who made mistakes 
were individuals here and there—individuals whose general 
doctrine may have been sound. It is an absurd contention on 
the part of any one to say, as Pascal sometimes says, that Jesuits 
are so under one autocrat and so limited by censorship of their 
writings that what a few of their authors have been allowed 
to say may be taken as the doctrine of the Order. Judged on 
fairer principles, the moral teaching of the Order has in no 


' Moralis Preterintentionalis, De Precepto viii. Disputatio Procemialis, Queestio I. 
In the Second Question he has a hit at our countrymen: Audi Anglos veracem 
irridentes, aiunt enim—Children and fools tell truth ; quo respexit qui dixit— 
Anglica veridicos dicunt proverbia stultos, 
Ergo Anglis verum dicere stultitia est. 
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age been characteristically laxer than the common doctrine of 
the day. And if it be urged that hereby we are only making 
the charges worse by lifting them from the Jesuits to fix them 
on the entire school of Catholic moralists, we reply that the 
grave errors which Popes had to condemn were quite exceptional, 
not common to the whole body—as exceptional as were the 
procedures of men like Empson and Dudley, Topcliffe, Scroggs, 
and Jeffreys—though we are far from affixing the personal guilt 
of some of these men on all the theologians who have fallen into 
laxity of doctrine on moral points. It is only the exceptional 
character of the errors that enters into our comparison. 

There remains another indictment against Probabilism, 
namely, that it is, as Pascal reiteratedly assures us, a novelty 
which would have repelled the early Fathers of the Church. If 
he had read St. Cyprian, he would not have felt so confident of 
his chargé, for he would have found a Saint to be a probabilist 
even in the case of two out of the three Capital Sins which the 
penitential discipline treated so severely during the first centuries. 
With regard to the lapsed, those who had fallen into the 
Novatian schism as represented by Fortunatus and Felicissimus, 
we find the true Bishop of Carthage writing to Pope Cornelius : 
“O if you could but be present among us when some of the 
misguided victims return to us from the schismatics! You 
would see what labour I have to persuade our brethren to 
exercise forbearance and to consent to the healing of the 
wounded souls. For as they. rejoice at the restoration of those 
who have sinned less grievously, so on the contrary they 
clamour and resist when those who have been obstinate and 
incorrigible, those stained by crimes of idolatry or adultery, 
with their pride still noticeable in their bearing, make their way 
back into the Church with the risk of corrupting there those 
who are well disposed. I can hardly induce the people—I have 
to extort it from them—to admit candidates from such a class. 
And, indeed, their dislike is the more justified by the fact that 
one or other whom the people had strongly opposed, but whom 
my easier toleration had accepted, have become - thereafter 
worse than before, not having the strength to persevere faithful 
in the course of penance, because at the outset they had not 
embraced it sincerely.” Then after a further declaration of his 
lenity to those who professed penitence, St. Cyprian continues : 
“Our forbearance and readiness and humanity are at the 
service of all who come. I wish all to re-enter the Church; I 
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wish all our fellow-soldiers to be within the camp of Christ, and 
within the house of God. I pardon all, I ignore much, in my 
ardent longing to gather together the brethren. [ven those 
sins which are known peculiarly as sins against God I do not 
scrutinize with all the rigour of judgment. In my excess of 
clemency I almost fall into sin myself. With speedy and 
abounding love I embrace all who return with signs of 
repentance, confessing humbly their guilt and offering satis- 
faction.”'! It is easy to read these words in the sense of a most 
culpable laxity, but if allowance be made for African warmth, 
for restricting clauses, and for the good reputation of the writer, 
it is possible to see a clemency that contrasts favourably with 
Jansenist rigour, and is founded on the principle which underlies 
probabilism. At any rate, the Jansenists when they took the 
primitive discipline of penance as conceived by themselves, and 
by it sought to subvert the frequentation of the sacraments, set 
themselves up against the Church of their day in a manner 
quite condemnable. They have been sufficiently refuted by 
the failure of their endeavour, and by polemical works such as 
that of Petavius, De Penitentia Publica et de Praeparatione ad 
Communionem contra Auctorem Libri de Frequente Communione. 


II. 

A second objection against casuistry is that it suggests 
the simple but very dishonest device of overcoming the 
repugnance felt against doing a wrong action by feigning to 
perform it for a good motive, or, as the phrase is, by “ purifying 
the intention.” The author of Rab and his Friends furnishes a 
mild illustration: “When we got to the top of the street we 
espied a crowd at the Iron Church. ‘A dog-fight,’ shouted Bob, 
and was off; and so was I, both of us all but praying that it 
might not be all over before we got up. And is not this 
boy-nature? Dogs like fighting: old Isaac says that they 
delight in it, and for the best of all reasons ; and boys are not 
cruel because they like to see the fight. They see three of the 
great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, endurance, 
and skill—in intense action. This is very different from a love 
of making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, and 
making gain by their pluck. A boy, be he ever so fond himself 
of fighting, if he be a good boy, hates and despises all this, 
but he would run off with Bob and me fast enough: it is a 


! Cyp., Epistola lix. Edit. Hartel. 
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natural and a not wicked interest that all men and boys have 
in witnessing intense energy in action.” On the pattern here 
given, it is objected, a clever moralist tries to make for himself 
innocent enjoyment out of a number of pleasures commonly 
regarded as illicit, having learned the trick of turning to a 
harmless aspect and of abstracting from the aspect in which 
wrongness is found. Why should not two boys fight one 
another, keeping their interest exclusively on the one aspect of 
“intense energy in action”? Moralists as a fact have provided 
against this abuse by what they have laid down about the 
several elements of action, whence its moral character is derived. 
First they put the object itself;! as long as that remains evil, 
no amount of abstracting from aspects or curbing of intentions 
will justify its attainment. So long as the object of an action 
is strictly to defraud, no intention and no circumstance will 
legitimate it : and the like is true of idolatry, blasphemy, cursing, 
disobedience, murder, and so forth. If in any of these cases the 
purifying of the intention saves from sin, it can be only because 
of inculpable ignorance, which leaves a man free to use in good 
faith a stratagem which better knowledge would condemn. On 
the other hand, while the intrinsically bad object remains 
unalterably bad, an object legitimate in itself, such as 
drinking alcohol or laying a wager, may from circumstances 
become forbidden to individuals who have lost the power of 
keeping within bounds. Thus the Moral Theology which is 
taught in the Church’s schools, as distinguished from the 
vagaries of this or that writer, affords no escape from the rigour 
of the Ten Commandments. Those who have studied the 
subject are conscious how little, on the whole, their liberties are 
enlarged by their knowledge of casuistry, and how often they 
are limited beyond the measure of the ordinary layman. This 
is a matter of experience which cannot validly be gainsaid by 
the inexperienced. Even members of the Society of Jesus 
who live in their own Order, intimately acquainted with its 
principles and their workings, must be excused if they prefer 
their own experience to the assertion of outsiders, that Jesuits 
by “purifying their intention” think that they can lawfully 
practise that condutte obligeante ct accommodante, which Pascal 
lays to their charge, and can draw crowds to their confessionals 
by giving to each penitent the advice which is artfully discovered 


1 Hence they would dissent from Kant’s saying that the only unlimited good is 
the good-will: ‘‘Was ohne einschrankung fiir gut konnte gehalten werden, ein 
guter Wille.” 
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to be wanted. It is affirmed that they have acted and do act 
thus ; but for past ages, who has it in his power, in a matter so 
unrecorded, to collect evidences which a sane historian would 
accept as proving the point ; while for the present day, who will 
go round and inquire adequately of living men and women what 
is their experience of Jesuit casuistry to which they have 
submitted their consciences? The accusation has to be made 
on presumptions, prejudices, and isolated instances; and any 
one who watches the course of human nature as it goes on 
around him, knows how easily even what is called “the 
judgment of the civilized world” is determined by testimonies 
other than those strictly evidential. When, therefore, it is 
asserted that a Jesuit has casuistry enough to get himself and 
others out of any moral difficulty by “ purifying intentions,” 
the question to be asked is whether the speaker has any better 
authority for his statement than the Provincial Letters and 
Jowett’s réchauffé, or hash of them. If he has not, then the 
matter may drop. It is but the repetition of the unsubstantiated 
Seventh Letter: “ Sachez que ce principe merveilleux est notre 
grande méthode de diriger l’intention, dont l’importance est telle 
dans notre morale que j’oserais quasi la comparer a la doctrine 
de la probabilité.” 
III. 

Probabilism and purifying the intention having been con- 
sidered, we may next turn to what we have already signalized 
as a radical objection against casuistry on the ground that it 
sophisticates the plain conscience and spoils its utterances. 
A certain sort of philosophy sometimes intervenes at this point 
and lays it down that the discernment of right and wrong not 
being a matter of intellectual judgment, but of impulse or will, 
all rigidly reasoned morality is out of place! We cannot 
approve this philosophy: what we can allow is that the whole 
moral man acts together, that goodness is not dry intelligence 
working independently of the heart, that abstract theology 
loses the richness of living religion, and that many ethical 
perceptions are true, though not reflexly analyzed into parts. 
Pascal’s best known utterance on this point is that “the heart 
has its reasons which the intellect does not know ”—an assertion 
capable of an acceptable interpretation, but so overdriven in 


! Mr. F. H. Bradley gives, not as his own, one statement of the position: ‘ All 
axioms are practical. They all depend on the will. They cannot express more 
than this impulse together with the impossibility of satisfaction unless it is complied 
with.” (Aptearance and Reality, p. 151.) 
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Pascal’s Pensées that many find these to be incentives rather to 
scepticism than to the belief which they were meant to support. 
Jowett here is often in sympathy with Pascal. In some more 
valid way we must retain the right of the whole concrete man 
to be judge in moral concerns, while we defend the validity of 
a scientific treatment of casuistry, pretty much as by the side 
of the empirical art of government we uphold a science of 
politics deduced from first principles, and by the side of actual 
business we admit a science—very incomplete—of economics. 
All the same we are fully aware of the strong dislike which 
many minds feel for what they call an @ priori, abstract, unreal 
theory, whether of morals or of politics, which sort of theory 
they put on a par with Pure Logic for inefficiency. It was 
to give more concreteness to Logic that Newman wrote his 
Grammar. of Assent, and for the same end Mr. S. R. Bosanquet 
devised his New System of Logic, placing among its essential 
instruments, Imagination, Emotion, Rhetoric, Oratory, and 
Analogy, in the belief that only a full use of all means will lead 
to adequate truth. Similarly it has been insisted that the 
competent artist must be an all-round man, such as Shakespeare 
more and more grew to be, according to the description of his 
progress given by Professor E. Dowdon: “At first in the 
career of most artists a portion of their nature holds aloof from 
art and is ready for application to other service. They have a 
practical side which is prosaic. Gradually as they advance 
towards maturity, faculty after faculty is brought into fruitful 
relationship with the instinct until at length the entire nature 
of the artist is fused into one, and his work becomes the 
expression of a complete personality.” Shakespeare reached a 
totality of this kind. Well, if a necessary effect of casuistry 
were to prevent the moral man from attaining to wholeness, 
the objection would have great weight. As a fact, however, 
the dwarfing, ossifying tendency can be watched and counter- 
acted, while the science of morality is being made to contribute 
largely to the fulness of development. Of the actual danger we 
are quite aware, the danger, we mean, that a one-sided study 
should produce a mind too exclusively bent on legality! in a 
Pharisaic way, worshipping the lettcr instead of the spirit, 
attached to the dry skeleton of a system instead of being caught 
up into a personal devotedness, inclined at times to let theory be 
divorced from the practice of the rules which are admitted to 
be binding. The professional student or teacher, or author of 


1 See what St. Paul says of the uaxat vouiral, Titus iii, 9. 
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moral treatises, like any other specialist, needs to vary his 
reading by going off into other branches, at least as mapepya, 
and to give himself heartily to the humanities of life. Else he 
will be dried, hardened, and stunted, without adaptability to 
circumstances and without bowels of compassion. The clerical 
life abundantly offers the preservative means, and in view of the 
use that is made of these means we cannot agree to the denuncia- 
tions launched by so many writers with so much assurance 
against casuistry as in itself essentially, or as de facto character- 
istically, a demoralizing pursuit; on the contrary, it has been 
made by many an instrument of great improvement for self, 
and for the conduct of others. No doubt the needs of con- 
fessors in the sacramental tribunal forced the study on the 
Catholic clergy as an indispensable aid ; and it remains true 
that the text-books are still meant for clerics only, or for very 
exceptional laymen who will take the time and the pains 
required to master a difficult study. The trained priest knows 
that his Moral Theology is not an ascetical treatise or a book 
of devotion, and that these are needful to him : he knows that 
many points in casuistry are rather not condemned than _ posi- 
tively sanctioned—that they are very far indeed from being 
recommended ; and that what in its isolation may be irre- 
proachable is sometimes in actual life inextricably mixed 
up with what is wrong. Thus knowing the exact use of his 
instrument, the clerical moralist, who may be taken as a fair 
specimen of his class, avoids its dangers and enjoys its 
benefits, notwithstanding that the unskilled amateur may bear 
out the complaint of Jowett against the moralist who “ took 
the life of a moral being and substituted for it a dead 
anatomy of human actions reduced to mere abstractions.” 
Because of a perversion to prohibit, a science of casuistry is a 
brutal sentence of exclusion, shutting out in the highest depart- 
ment of philosophy what is granted in the lower departments. 
To have dwelt so long on the Provincial Letters and on 
Jowett's application of them to depict these two kindred objects, 
casuistry and Jesuitry, may to some readers have appeared an 
out-of-date discussion. “The age of dogmatic Polemics,’ says 
Mr. More, in Sunningzwell, “is past and passing; we read the 
Provincials for the style and the wit, not for the doctrine.” 
The original of Mr. More is said to have been a man on whom 
Jowett delivered one of his biographical sermons; obviously 
the preacher did not think that the Provincials were interesting 
now-a-days, solely for their style and wit ; he thought that they 
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effectively discredited casuistry. It is on this assumption that 
we have made our protest against him, without the wish to 
question his intellectual excellences or the several virtues that 
adorned his character and gave him his remarkably powerful 
personality. Spitefully to belittle him because he assailed the 
Society of Jesus has been no part of our desire. It was because 
he was a highly-educated, well-meaning man that it was worth 
our while to examine in detail how he let himself be deceived 
by a too-easy reading of the Provincial Letters. 

The gist of our arguments against his view may be 
recapitulated as a parallel drawn between our English science 
and practice of law on the one side, and on the other side the 
science and the practice of casuistry in the Church. Both are 
liable to unfair treatment, while both are in substance eminently 
respectable. A mob orator, we will imagine, seeks to win a 
victory to the cause of antilegalism by speeches which may be 
thus summarized. Lawyers live on the quarrels of their 
neighbours, who are ignorant of the art to which their own 
property and, it may be, even their lives are committed. Let 
any unsophisticated man take up a law-book: what a labyrinth 
it is! how out-of-the-way, artificial, contorted, pretentious 
is its style, how carefully contrived to darken just discernment 
by words! It reminds one of the tomfoolery that goes to make 
up the rite of initiation into a secret society, where all is con- 
trived to impress, to awe, and to reduce to subjection. Look at 
the reports of law cases in the newspapers: on what trivialities 
do grave issues sometimes turn, for instance, on the definition of 
a “place.” The court of first instance may best be described 
as taking the definition that it happens to take: then comes the 
Court of Appeal, in which the judges necessarily differ and the 
accident of a majority is final. In another instance the particular 
hazard on which the verdict depends is the securing of the 
counsel best able to turn evidence to his own purpose: a change 
of sides in the pleaders would be a change of side in the 
victory. Why, then, cannot we leave the plain business of life to 
be adjudicated by plain business men in sole reliance on their 
natural intelligence, their experience, and their honesty? Why 
have we encouraged the rise of a class such that the novelist 
naturally takes a lawyer as the villain of his story? So the orator. 
What the administration of law would be if wrenched from the 
hands of experts we can so vividly imagine that the miscarriages 
of justice under their management do not incline us to dispense 
with their services. And what morality becomes under the 
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inspiration of teachers who despise casuistry it is not hard to 
conjecture. Just take the case on its most favourable side—the 
excess in the matter of rigour such as we find it in the Puritan 
spirit. If this ended in nothing more than inducing men to 
exercise occasionally under the sense of obligation, virtues to 
which as a matter of fact they were not strictly bound, not 
much harm would be done; but unfortunately the attempt to 
push restrictions beyond their limit, ends in bringing about 
revolt from even the most obvious precepts. Two good instances 
are those of drinking alcoholic liquors and of betting. Neither 
of these acts are simply and in themselves sinful: both are 
attended with great dangers, so that we should be glad to urge 
total abstinence from both on a very large number of people. 
But we must not let our zeal allow us to violate the truth by 
insisting on innate wrongness, or to accuse of wicked principles 
and of bad motives those who feel bound to declare, when 
driven thereto, that there is no innate wrongness. Dr. Horton, 
in whose controversial method emotion often prevails over 
sound argument, has illustrated very tellingly the need of a 
casuistic training. In his endeavour to put down crushingly one 
who had said that to lay a wager is not fer se a sin, he goes off 
into irrelevancies, clap-trap, imputation of motives, and just 
briefly hits upon what looks like a genuine argument, though it 
is in truth only a mistaken analogy. He contends that men 
have no more right because of their agreement, to make a bet 
than they have because of agreement to engage in a duel. Only 
a mind scientifically untrained in casuistry would fail to see 
where the comparison flagrantly breaks down, namely, in the 
fact that man has not the same dominion over his own life that 
he has over his own money. The example might be backed up 
by countless others, indefinitely varied in character, but all 
tending to one lesson, that whereas the bulk of mankind need 
not be casuists, still for the good guidance of the community 
there should be some who have given themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of the science of right conduct and to the formation of a 
gradually developing tradition which embodies all the best that 
has been thought and written on the subject, under the guidance 
given by the hoarded experience of the ages. Where the con- 
fessional is an accepted institution a Moral Theology is quite 
necessary ; in other respects it should have its proper place 


among humane studies. 
Em 
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A SOMEWHAT curious manuscript is lying before me. It is a 
thick square quarto, covered with a leaf torn from some 
manuscript volume still older than itself. It has been roughly 
handled too, for the back is torn clean off, and with it, alas, the 
title is gone for ever. One of the sides is loose, and the tags 
for fastening it have also perished. But if the outside covering 
has suffered severely, it has not suffered in vain, for it has 
succeeded in preserving the interior of the volume in absolute 
integrity, it is not impaired by even one rent, dog’s-ear, or water- 
stain. 

Before we open it and take stock of its contents, I will, with 
the reader’s permission, tell him how it comes to be lying in 
its present position. For though that story is a very common- 
place one, such as any searcher after old books will easily 
parallel, yet in its course it will conveniently bring out, one after 
another, the points of the codex that call for notice. 

A short while ago, while looking through the list of a dealer 
in second-hand books, I noticed the following entry : 

JESUIT MANUSCRIPT (A). Probably of 

the 15th Century, 390 pp., 4to, in vellum cover, 

I joint broken. 
Now a Jesuit manuscript of the fifteenth century was of course 
a contradiction in terms, as the Society did not come into 
existence till the sixteenth century. Moreover, experience 
has taught me that book-dealers use the word Jesuit in the 
same wide way in which too many of our modern newspaper 
writers employ it, that is as a summary expression for “ spicely- 
ecclesiastic”” or “possibly-connected-with-clerical-complications.” 
However, the book-store was not far distant, so I went off to 
look for myself. 

The main features of the volume were easily determined 
when one had it in one’s hand. It was a theological treatise, 
written in a debased, current, and much-abbreviated court-hand, 
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which the book-dealer (not to under-rate his wares) had ante- 
dated by a century. There was indeed no date to be found 
anywhere, but I saw references to various authors of the later 
period, and at last the name of Pope Sixtus V. (1585—1592). 
This settled the age of the MS., viz., as belonging to the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

The difficulty now was to find out the author and the place 
of writing. The latter point one can often approximately 
ascertain by looking at the water-marks in the paper, for there 
was not much transport of paper from country to country in 
those days. On the blank pages of this volume I found the 
signs of a horn and dolphin. The former a Flemish mark (but 
now used in England), the latter French. It was therefore 
probable that the book had been written in the neighbourhood 
of the Franco-Belgian frontier. This of course made me think of 
the English College at Rheims and Douay, but there appeared 
no probability of this work having been written for English 
priests. The subjects chosen seemed to be the most useless 
possible for an English missioner in his hiding-hole. What 
value to him was a treatise on ecclesiastical benefices, when no 
such thing existed in the whole island? What purpose could 
a long disquisition on ecclesiastical courts and censures serve, 
when circumstances had brought most such things into 
desuetude? On the other hand, there was a treatise on oaths, 
with nothing about the Oath of Supremacy, a chapter on 
communicatio in sacris, with nothing about attending Protestant 
churches in England. 

I therefore laid the volume down, and told the dealer of 
such corrections as might best be made in his description of 
the codex, adding that I feared the volume was of no money 
value. The good books of this class were generally printed, 
and even so fetched but little. This book had presumably 
never been worth the printing at all. As I was going away, 
however, a thought occurred to me. If I might take it home 
and search further, I might light upon some section or chapter 
referring to then current events, and this might materially 
enhance the value of an otherwise worthless mass of paper. 
The dealer very kindly agreed, and the volume was soon on my 
writing-table at home. 

But the first time I returned to the search I began to fear 
that I had been carried away by a foolish enthusiasm. I found 
nothing, while the indirect evidence against there being any 
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connection between this volume and England seemed to grow 
ever stronger as I went on. 

My second search was equally unsatisfactory, but the third 
time I casually noticed on the bottom margin of folio 143 two 


words: 
Chis will 


Now there could be no doubt of some connection with an 
Englishman, for none but an Englishman’s pen would have 
traced those two words there, perhaps inadvertently. On the 
other hand, they might only be the trace of some “absent- 
minded beggar” of a reader, for the hand was not that of the 
amanuensis of the codex. I now began to scrutinize the margins 
closely, and was rewarded by finding these words thus inverted : 

QIvAQoo~p seuogD 
also on the lower margin of folio 153 verso, and one or two 
ends of letters, snipped by the binder, which, when entire, 
perhaps stood for some similar name. Continuing my inspec- 
tion of margins, I at last came on folio 61 verso, where the 
scribe had made the following colophon : 


Jesus fHaria + 
Sho: finis primi praecepti Decalogi. Lucpe, 


At last there was incontestable proof that the scribe was an 
Englishman, and as his name appeared in the Douay Diary 
as a member of that College during its residence at Rheims, we 
have also pretty clear proof that the book consisted of lectures 
delivered there. Continuing the search, it was found that 
Thomas Lucy had stopped writing at folio 132, and that the 
next scribe at the conclusion of the treatise on the ninth 
Commandment at folio 161 versv, had added the still more 
satisfactory colophon : 


hucusque accepi praciectiones DID Arogsmithaei, Anno Dni 1591.! 


Here, at length, was as clear and unmistakeable a testimony 
about the origin of the MS. as could be desired. A glance 
at the Douay Diaries showed that Edmund Arrowsmith was one 
of the two lecturers on Casus Conscienti@ at Rheims, having 
succeeded Dr. Worthington in that post in July, 1591, and the 
above inscription showed these were his lectures for the first 
half-year of his course. 


1 ¢¢ Thus far have I taken down the lectures of Mr. Dr. Arrowsmith, A.D. 1591.” 
The Gothic type here and above only stands for sixteenth century cursives. 
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My next endeavour was to find for the volume a Catholic 
purchaser and a Catholic home. This the prompt gencrosity 
of Mgr. Fenton soon enabled me to do, and I understand that 
the old codex will in future be safeguarded in the most 
appropriate of Catholic establishments, to wit, in St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, the descendant and representative! of that 
very A/ma mater of English ecclesiastical studies, the College of 
Rheims and Douay, where these lectures were originally 
delivered. 

Though this is not the place to enter into the technical 
details of Dr. Arrowsmith’s work, yet it must not be put aside 
without a little more examination into the subjects he treats, 
and the method he follows, than was possible at the beginning 
of this inquiry. And first a few words about the author, who 
must be carefully distinguished from the martyr of the same 
name, a man of the next generation. 

The Douay Diaries and Cardinal Allen's Letters inform us 
that on February 22, 1582, early in his course of study, 
Arrowsmith was sent to Rome, but had to return ere long, 
presumably on account of ill-health, for Dr. Barret, on the 
28th of December, 1583, writes to Father Agazzari at Rome, 
that Arrowsmith ‘was well.’ He received the orders of sub- 
deacon and deacon in rapid succession at Laon in the March 
and April of 1586, and was ordained priest at Rheims on the 
14th of July following. He next appears, as we have seen, as 
the successor of Dr. Worthington in the professorial chair. At 
the end of the published portions of the Douay Diary comes 
an entry which informs us that he and his fellow-professor, 
Dr. Weston, returned to Douay on the 30th of May, 1593, at 
the time when the college was migrating back to that town 
after their fifteen years’ stay at Rheims. I have not traced his 
fortunes further, but, were it ever necessary to do so, it is 
probable that among the many extant documents relative to the 
troubles which befell Catholics in England and abroad during 
the ensuing years, further information will be forthcoming about 
this not inconsiderable theologian. 

Dr. Arrowsmith, as has been seen, was called in the 
terminology of his times, a professor of “cases of conscience.” 
Now-a-days we should say, of “moral theology,” though the 
complexus of questions which he treated comprised more of 
canon law than the modern “moral” professor generally 

1 Quod absque ullo prejudicio venerabilis Collegit de Ushaw dictum sit. 
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attempts to handle. This accounts for the great fulness with 
which such subjects as benefices, censures, &c., are treated, a 
fulness which no moral professor would use in this country now, 
and which, as has been said, was really not practical even then. 

His book of lectures falls into three parts, and a close 
inspection of the back of the volume shows that these parts were 
at first stitched up separately, though without a doubt the 
present binding must have been put on very shortly after the 
date of the writing. 

Part I. (folios 1-161) contains an introduction on the general 
subjects, De Actibus humantis, De Legibus, De Peccatis, and then 
a treatise, De Decalogo, which, however, appears to be unfinished, 
as the seventh, eighth, and tenth commandments are omitted. 

Part II. (folios 169 to 249) treats of censures, all these of the 
Bulla Cene being discussed in detail, then a_ treatise 
De Trregularitate. 

Part III. (folios 257 to 389) contains a new treatise, 
De Decalogo et De Preceptis Ecclesia, arranged in a different way 
to the former treatise on the same subject in Part I Then 
De Beneficits, and finally De A7atrimonio. There are indices at 
the end of Parts I. and II., which refer not to the treatises that 
precede them, but to those which follow. 

As to the intrinsic merits and demerits of these lucubrations 
I desire to speak with all due moderation. If I esteem them to 
be of a low commerctal value, 1 only do so because even the 
very best treatises on the subject are generally so estimated 
now-a-days. The authorities quoted are certainly those most 
prized to-day, and it is interesting to note that the adzcta of 
St. Thomas Aquinas are generally quoted as of decisive 
importance. This would go to show that the Scotism, for which 
England had been celebrated in the middle ages, had already 
lost its hold on English Catholic thought. If in bringing out 
nova et vetera (as every professor should do) Arrowsmith makes 
a display of vetera which may be thought abnormal under 
the circumstances, I would suggest this possible explanation, 
viz., that the senior professor, Dr. Weston, very possibly treated 
the burning questions of the hour er officio. This conjecture 
may be advanced with the greater plausibility, because 
there exists in the public library at Rheims a small treatise 
on those burning questions, presumably drawn up by Cardinal 


‘From this I would conclude that these lectures were delivered in a subsequent 


year, 
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Allen himself. It may well have been that in treating the 
thorny questions of the oath of allegiance, the peculiarities of 
the English customs of fasting and the like, that the Douay 
professors would closely follow the treatise ready to their hands, 
which had been drawn up, as I conjecture, by so high an 
authority. Some day I hope to publish the main parts of Allen’s 
interesting tractate. Meanwhile I leave Dr. Arrowsmith’s lectures, 
in confidence that, when the literary history of the English 
Catholics shall come to be written, this curious relic of the 
times of persecution will receive full and due attention. 


J. H. POLLEN. 








A True Daughter of St. Francis of Sates. 
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A TIME of religious upheaval always produces a larger number 
of men and women of notable sanctity than the more quiet 
times when matters ecclesiastical are going smoothly. The 
Reformation period brought to the front many great saints 
and martyrs, and the French Revolution compensated in some 
measure for its sacrileges and persecutions by the high standard 
of supernatural virtue that it developed in many faithful souls 
who lived during the Reign of Terror. Among these is one 
who, though scarcely a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
her death, has already had conferred upon her the first title 
of honour on the road to the full acknowledgment of her 
sanctity, and as we read the story of her life—quiet, uneventful, 
and unpretending as it is—we recognize in it those marks 
of holiness which a Catholic discerns almost instinctively in 
the special friends of God. 

Mary Teresa Chappuis was born on June 16, 1793, and her 
mother’s heart had been filled with anguish, and, indeed, her 
very life endangered, by the news of the horrors which filled 
Europe with consternation—of the massacre of priests and 
Religious, of the execution of the King, of pillage and murder 
and sacrilege, extending to the very remotest corners of unhappy 
France. The French Revolutionists had even crossed the 
boundaries of Switzerland, and the little village of Sogern 
(or Soyhiéres, as it was called in France), where Teresa was 
born, and which nestled amid the mountains of the Bernese 
Jura, was in their hands. The village Curé, who was her great- 
uncle, had to live hidden ina garret, and never ventured out 
except in the dead of the night. Her parents did not dare 
to have the child baptized by him, and as its extreme delicacy 
made it imperative that the ceremony should not be delayed, 
one of her father’s younger brothers offered to carry it in 
a basket over the mountains to a village some six miles distant, 
which had somehow escaped the Revolutionary régime. The 
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road lay across the mountains, and the danger of crossing the 
frontier was considerable. 


The little infant was placed in a market basket, and covered with a 
clean white cloth ; then shouldering his precious burden, the courageous 
uncle started on his perilous journey. Scarcely had he reached the 
summit of the mountain which he had to cross in order to reach his 
destination, when he was met by a French custom-house officer, who 
at once called upon him to declare what he had in his basket. “It is 
excellent merchandize,” he replied. ‘“ Well, citizen, if it is nought else, 
continue thy way.” Thus it was that God rewarded the simple faith of 
M. Chappuis ; and his little niece was baptized on the very day of her 
birth, receiving the name of Mary Teresa. On her return, it was found, 
as Madame Chappuis had foretold, that all the dangerous symptoms 
had disappeared.? 


Teresa was one of those happy children whose precocious 
sanctity (if sanctity can ever be precocious) marks them from the 
first as the special favourites of Heaven. While still a mere baby, 
she manifested a strong attraction for the things of God, joining 
her little hands in prayer with marked devotion or gazing with 
reverential awe on the solemn scene of the Divine Mysteries, 
when in secret and at the dead of night she was taken by 
her pious mother to the house where the good Curé, her uncle, 
celebrated, at the peril of his life, the Holy Sacrifice. “I under- 
stand it all,” she afterwards said; “God has revealed Himself 
to me [she was only four years old at the time]; I saw that 
it was the sacrifice of my Saviour, and the impression and light 
I received at that moment have never been effaced from my 
mind.” As we sometimes find in those whose vocation to 
sanctity dates almost from their birth, she took no interest 
in the toys which are the delight of ordinary children. One 
day one of her uncles brought her a beautiful doll from Paris ; 
she received it with sweetness and gratitude, but as soon as she 
was alone she took it in her arms, and looking it full in the 
face, she asked, gravely, “Who made you and placed you 
in the world?” and on receiving no answer, exclaimed: “ You 
have no soul, and can neither know, love, nor serve God,” and 
so saying, she threw it away, and could never be induced to look 
at it again. 

This was pretty strong for a little girl, naturally affectionate, 
of whom we should have expected the usual inordinate fondness 
which most little maidens entertain towards their well-beloved 
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dolls. But the young Teresa had already given her whole heart 
to God, and when at the age of eight she made her First 
Communion, she afterwards declared that in that hour our Lord 
gave her everything, an understanding of the Divine Mysteries 
and a vision of all that she was to receive from Him during 
the remainder of her life. 

At the age of twelve she was sent to school at the Convent 
of the Visitation at Fribourg. But she was always ill there, 
and had frequently to return home to recruit. At the age 
of fifteen she left school and returned home, where she remained 
for the next three years, living a life of peaceful devotion and 
active usefulness in her father’s house. But God had higher 
things in store for her, and after the death of her favourite 
brother, Francis, her thoughts turned to the cloister where she 
had been brought up. She had made her brother promise just 
before his holy death, that on his arrival in Heaven he would 
obtain for her the grace never to know any other love here 
below than that of God’s holy will, and he apparently kept 
his promise within a very short time. But she dearly loved 
her home, and her father was most reluctant to part with her, 
so she resolved to make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Einsiedeln, 
in order that she might obtain the grace to see clearly God’s 
will in her regard. She returned eager to enter the convent 
as soon as possible, and in June, 1811, when she was just 
eighteen, her mother took her to Fribourg. She did not, 
however, remain there long; apparently she was not yet ripe 
for convent life. There came over her an intense craving after 
her home, while her soul was plunged in a darkness and desolation 
which made life intolerable. God desired to teach her a more 
complete detachment than she had yet attained, and would 
not admit her to be one of His sacred spouses, until she had 
learned her lesson by experience of the disappointment which 
attends the heart that clings even to the sweetest and holiest 
earthly ties when He calls it to be His. So she returned home, 
but only to find herself full of self-reproach at her want 
of fidelity and of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and to be 
conscious of a sort of reserve and coldness on the part of her 
parents, who were full of disappointment at their daughter’s 
inconstancy. Her home, too, and all the scenes that hitherto 
had attracted and delighted her, had somehow lost their charm. 
As she trod the little path that led to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Vorburg, she found that the sweetness she had once felt in 
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those pious visits was turned to an intense bitterness. Our Lord 
had completely hidden Himself from her.. 

For three years she lived at home a life which instead of 
being as of old a foretaste of Heaven, was now a veritable 
Purgatory. But the end came at last. One day as she was 
kneeling at the shrine of Our Lady of Vorburg, she felt a 
sudden inspiration to return to the convent she had quitted, and 
on the feast of the Presentation of our Lady, 1814, she once 


more bade adieu to her friends and family. Arrived at Fribourg, 


there came over her for a few moments the same violent 


repugnance to religious life, the same darkness and desolation 
that she had formerly experienced, and she was sorely tempted 
to return home once more. But this time grace prevailed, and 
no sooner admitted into the enclosure than all her 


she was 
“Crest fint,’ she exclaimed, “now I am 


sorrow turned to joy. 


a Religious for ever.”! 

Her natural activity and a habit of self-reliance, which 
needed to be more completely subordinated to the will of God, 
caused her some trouble at first. Sometimes she gave in the 
earlier stages of her religious life some amusing indications of 


her impetuous character. For instance— 


Serving one day in the refectory, she was taking a candle up to the 
Superioress’s table when something interrupted her passage. Without 
a moment’s reflection, and without stopping to see what the object was, 
the postulant cleared it with one bound ; scarcely had she done so, 
however, when the horrified looks of the Sisters and the suppressed 
titters of the younger members of the community made her turn to see 
the cause; when, to her dismay, she perceived that she had jumped 
over the Mother Superior, who was kneeling somewhat inclined in the 


middle of the refectory.? 


But she had a prudent and excellent Novice Mistress, who 
discerned her capacity for a high degree of virtue, and saw that 
she had in her the making of a saint. Her perfect candour 
and openness enabled her Superiors to guide her by the safe 
road of obedience towards the goal that she had set before her. 

Her progress during the latter portion of her novitiate was 
very remarkable. During a visit he paid to the convent in 
September, 1815, the Bishop of Fribourg foretold her future 
holiness. “This young novice,” he said, “will be one of the 
most eminent of the Religious of your Order.” 


1 P. 33. a 2,36. 
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On June oth, 1816, Teresa Chappuis was professed and took 
the name of Sister Mary de Sales. She herself, conscious of her 
own unworthiness, desired to have the ceremony postponed, but 
the Bishop would not hear of it and promised her that she 
would never regret the step she was about to take. We are told 
that as she lay beneath the pall which is spread over the new 
professed, offering to God those prayers for all her relations, 
friends, and acquaintances, which the piety of the faithful 
believes cannot be refused on that solemn occasion, the grace 
that she asked for herself was a very curious one, which would 
scarcely occur to any mind, unless God Himself had inspired 
it. It was that she might never be the object of the mere 
natural love of any one. God heard this prayer: for though 
there was no one more fondly loved all through her life than 
she, yet the love felt for her was also so tempered by a super- 
natural clement, that it never in the faintest degree interfered in 
any heart with the love that is due to God alone. 

We cannot attempt to trace in detail the history of Sister 
Mary de Sales’ religious life. Within two years of her pro- 
fession, so great was the esteem of her entertained by her 
Superiors, she was made Mistress of Novices. On entering on 
her office she received a promise from Almighty God that He 
would not permit her to receive any novices whom He had not 
predestined for Himself. During the long years that she was 
first Mistress of Novices and afterwards Superior, not a single 
one of those admitted by her ever returned to the world. 

She remained Mistress of Novices till the year 1826, when 
she was sent as Superioress to the Visitation Convent at Troyes. 
Here her task was no easy one. Many of the older Sisters had 
been compelled to leave the convent during the days of the 
French Revolution and to return to their homes. This had 
given rise to a spirit of independence and a habit of managing 
their own affairs, which made it difficult for them to submit to 
a young Superioress, in whom an expression of youthful 
innocence hid the firmness of character and excellent judgment 
which lay beneath. But God was with His servant: all the 
younger Religious rejoiced in the wise regulations by which she 
introduced a greater spirit of order and a more exact observance 
of Rule into the community, and the older ones, though they 
grumbled a little at first, soon found themselves giving in to 
the thoughtful prudence and sweetness of their new Superior. 
Gradually they all became her faithful and devoted followers. 
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“Tt is God who speaks to us through our Mother,” they said, 
and these words did not indicate merely the reverence due to 
their Superior, but were a recognition of a supernatural wisdom 
and a special light that she received from Almighty God to 
understand their needs and supply their spiritual wants. Like 
all good Superiors, she could be sufficiently severe when 
occasion offered. 


A young Sister, who was gifted with an extremely good and artistic 
taste, once made a slight (? slighting) remark about the symmetry of 
a statue which did not appear to her quite perfect. ‘Truly, my dear 
Sister,” said the good Mother, “your talent will henceforth suffice for 
the construction of our objects of devotion, for no doubt it will surpass 
your good taste. You will therefore be so good as to take some clay 
from the garden, and make it into a statue, before which you will be 
able to perform your devotions without having any fault to find with it.” 
The miserable statue being made, the poor Sister took it to the Mother, 
who then ordered her to put it in one of the most conspicuous places 
in the convent, and to pray before it three or four times a day, at times 
when the Sisters would all be passing that way.! 


Outside the convent the fame of her sound judgment and 
good counsel gradually spread abroad. The Bishop, Mgr. 
des Hons, undertook nothing of importance without first con- 
sulting her. Priests began to consult her in their perplexities, 
and letters came from ail parts asking her prayers and advice. 
Her answers were concise but always to the point and satis- 
factory to the inquirer. The Bishop of Fribourg went so far as 
to call her the safeguard of the diocese, and sought to bring her 
back from Troyes, but his efforts were in vain, and in 1829 she 
was re-clected Superioress there. 

During this second period of office her vigilance and devotion 
to her community were redoubled, and the internal condition of 
the convent seems to have been almost an ideal one. So com- 
pletely were they separated from the world and all worldly 
affairs, that the storm that swept over France in 1830, ending 
in the dethronement of Charles X. and the accession to the 
throne of Louis Philippe, passed without the nuns being even 
aware of it; and most of them only learned the news when some 
strange priest, whose voice was louder and more distinct than that 
of their ordinary chaplain, sang the prayer for the King after 
Mass, and so informed them that the name of the reigning 


monarch was no longer Carolus, but Ludovicus Philippus. One 
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of the old nuns, hearing the strange name, and supposing that 
Charles X. was dead, remonstrated with the Superior. “ Why, 
dear Mother, did you not tell us of the death of our good King, 
Charles X.? Had you done so, we could have prayed for his 
soul.” 

At the end of her sixth year of office, Mother Mary of 
Sales became Mistress of Novices, the wise Rule of St. Francis 
of Sales forbidding that any Superior should hold office for more 
than six years. Once more among her beloved novices, she led 
them along the road to perfection with a sweetness and skill 
which continually increased with her longer experience and 
advancing sanctity. Her exhortations to them were full of a 
spirit of gentleness joined to a lofty ideal, that made virtue 
attractive and easy. 


How often [writes one of her novices] did she not exhort us, with 
as much sweetness as firmness to be eager after correction; to look 
upon it as our daily bread, and asa means of advancing and profiting 
in Religion. ‘Those who are not capable of receiving it,” she used to 
say, “are not capable of becoming Religious. Nature, it is true, has 
a great repugnance to such viands, but one must know how to overcome 
this, and excite oneself to a love of correction, asking it of God as 
a most precious grace, and esteeming greatly the crumbs of that 
salutary food which are distributed for the strength and benefit of the 


soul.” 


In 1835 she was re-elected Superioress of the convent, and 
from this time forward her life is one long story of supernatural 
favours bestowed upon her by her Divine Spouse. At one time 
we find her promising a Sister who is at the point of death that 
she shall have the privilege of daily Communion if her prayer 
has sufficient weight with God to obtain for her the grace of 
recovery, and straightway the dying Sister returns to health and 
strength. At another we find her sending her Guardian Angel 
with a message to a holy Religious who was living in the 
same town; at another she announces to the confessor of the 
convent his approaching death. But perhaps most wonderful of 
all are the incidents which befell a young priest who she had 
predicted long before he was ordained would become the 
confessor of her convent. He was a young man, and appar- 
ently of a very determined, not to say obstinate, disposition. 
He had made up his mind that he would not co-operate with 
her in the apostolic work of founding schools of the Visitation, 
which she was convinced that God desired she should set on 
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foot. Accordingly he turned a deaf ear to all her entreaties, 
telling her that he would always be ready to give any spiritual 
help to any one in the community who needed it, but that he 
would take no part in her new designs. However, she was no 
less determined ; day after day she renewed her proposals, and 
day after day he turned a deaf ear to them. At last, wearied 
with her importunity, he bethought of asking Almighty God to 
give him some intimation of His will in the matter, and besought 
of our Lord in Holy Mass, that if it was His will that he should 
take part in the good Mother’s designs, she might bring him 
after Mass forty francs which he needed in order to assist a poor 
woman who was in distress. Scarcely had he finished his 
thanksgiving, when Mother de Sales brought him the forty 
francs he needed, though he had mentioned to no one that he 
wanted the money, and Mother de Sales had never given him 
any alms before. But even this did not induce him to yield. 
Perhaps her giving him the money was a mere chance coinci- 
dence. So he continued to hold out, until the force of her 
entreaties almost constrained him once more to seek some sign 
from God. This time he asked in Holy Mass that if it was God’s 
will that he should help her in her design, a certain girl who came 
to him to confession, might at her next confession, repeat what- 
ever words he should write down when his Mass was over. At 
the end of his Mass he took down a volume of St. Thomas, and 
wrote down two or three lines from the Summa in Latin, a 
language of which his penitent was wholly ignorant. To his 
amazement, on her next appearance at his confessional, she 
repeated the very words he had written down with perfect 
exactitude. Yet, strange to say, he still stood out, and it was 
only when our Lord had Himself vouchsafed to appear to him 
and clearly intimate His will, that he yielded to the request of 
Mother de Sales, and became her guide and counsellor in 
organizing and spreading those schools of the Visitation which 
are now so important an element in the good works done by 
the Order. 

With supernatural interpositions such as this the good 
Mother’s life abounded, and we cannot wonder at it when we 
observe how all her temporal cares and anxieties, instead of being 
a source of distraction to her, were so many steps by which she 
mounted up the ladder of perfection, and became more closely 
united to Him who was her resource in every need and every 
trouble. We will only add one more instance of her knowledge 
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of God’s designs. She was travelling by diligence, and on the top 
of it was riding a girl who was living a bad life. Suddenly the 
horses took fright when crossing a narrow pass, and the diligence 
began to sway to and fro in the most alarming manner. Mother 
de Sales, who was riding inside, was nothing disconcerted, but 
simply remarked: “ It is the devil who is seeking to bring about 
her ruin, but he will gain nothing.” She had scarcely spoken, 
when the diligence was dashed to the ground, and was kicked to 
pieces by the hoofs of the terrified horses. The passengers 
inside escaped unhurt, but the girl who was riding outside was 
thrown violently on the ground. Every one thought she was 
killed, but to their astonishment she rose unhurt, and coming 
up to Mother de Sales, exclaimed, “It is a miracle that we were 
not all killed ; that nun has saved us; she is a saint.” And 
from that day the poor girl completely changed her life. 

We must pass over the story of the foundation of the Oblate 
Sisters of St. Francis de Sales, who have done such incalculable 
good among the poorer classes, and of the Congregation of the 
Oblate Fathers. In both these foundations Mother Mary took 
an active part, and though she had to encounter many delays 
and disappointments, yet the hand of God was clearly with her 
from the first, and many extraordinary and even miraculous 
events bore witness to the favour with which God regarded the 
new enterprises. For a long time the foundation of the Oblate 
Fathers was rendered impossible by lack of funds; but the 
Mother herself and the good priest whom we have already 
mentioned as having long resisted and finally yielded to her 
importunity, united in earnest prayer that the necessary means 
might be forthcoming. The priest had a great devotion to 
St. Remigius, and was led by a strong internal impulse to go 
to Rheims, to pray at his tomb for the success of the enterprise. 
While there a miracle, which took place under his eyes, 
encouraged him to beg earnestly of the Saint for some special 
intimation of the will of God. As he prayed he heard a voice 
saying distinctly to him, “Go to Belgium.” On his way thither 
he bethought him of a certain Baroness, who was a friend of 
Mother de Sales; so to her he went, and asked her for 10,000 
francs. “That won’t go very far,’ said the Baroness, “I will 
give you 30,000.” Other friends also contributed generously, 
and soon they had money enough for the necessary building. 

The latter portion of Mother de Sales’ life was more full of 
the supernatural than ever. During the Commune she announced 
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the return of her Sisters to their house at Paris at the very 
moment that the Versailles soldiers entered the city. Just 
before her death she foretold the advent of a large number of 
postulants ; the light she received to see into the hearts of her 
subjects and understand their need, became more and more 
remarkable, and her close union with God grew day by day 
more intimate, and her words more impressive, and more 
redolent of Heaven. In 1874, at the age of eighty-one, she was 
for the eleventh time re-elected Superioress, and on this occasion 
told the Sisters that she would die in the course of the following 
year. Gradually, from August, 1875, she began to sink, and on 
October 7th, surrounded by her community, she breathed forth 
her holy soul zz osculo Domint. After her death many miracles 
were wrought through her intercession. 

In the year 1883 the Bishop of Basle established a Committee 
of Inquiry into her virtues, and four years later the result was 
laid before the Holy See. In 1889 her writings were submitted 
to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and were approved in 
1892. Five years later (July 27th, 1897), Leo XIII. in the 
presence of the assembled Cardinals and Bishops, declared her 
“Venerable :” and the same day the Holy Father signed the 
Decree for the introduction of the Cause of her Beatification. 

In these pages I have not attempted to do more than give a 
very brief account of some of the most remarkable circumstances 
which accompanied the life of this great servant of God ; fora 
more detailed history of the work she did for God, and her 
devotion to His service, of her extraordinary influence on 
others, and of the various trials and difficulties that beset her 
as she courageously ascended the ladder of sanctity, I must 
refer the reader to the simple and edifying Life, from which the 
present article is drawn. 
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Ir is ten years since the Catholic Conference was held in 
London; and those who have been associated with these 
gatherings ever since they were set on foot, were not anxious 
that the Metropolis should be once more the centre of assembly. 
In a provincial town, however large, the Conference is an event 
of sufficient importance to bring together the Catholics of the 
district into a common centre and to unite them in a common 
movement. The size of London, apart from the apathy which 
it cannot be denied prevails among London Catholics, renders 
such centralization impossible. In the provinces, and especially 
in the north, the Conference is an event of which all are at 
any rate aware, even if they do not themselves take part in it. 
In London, in spite of advertisements, sermons, and the like, 
vast numbers are practically ignorant of its existence; and of 
those who know of it, comparatively few, either of clergy or 
laity, show sufficient interest in the proceedings to put in an 
appearance at a single meeting, apart from the social gatherings 
which form a feature of the Conferences, and which this year 
were more than usually attractive. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it was decided that 
London should be the scene of this year’s Conference; and it 
was not until preparations had advanced so far that withdrawal 
would have been inconvenient and almost impossible, that a 
further difficulty presented itself in the illness of His Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop, and his consequent inability to deliver 
the inaugural address. These addresses have hitherto formed 
an important factor of the Conferences, and have been accepted 
and reported by the Press as weighty pronouncements on 
matters of Catholic policy; and the regret at our deprivation 
on this occasion was only exceeded by that which was felt at 
the cause of His Eminence’s absence. Following close upon 
the Cardinal’s decision came the departure for South Africa 
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of the Duke of Norfolk, who was thus prevented from receiving 
members of the Conference at the Grafton Galleries, to which 
he had kindly invited them ; and, literally on the eve of the 
meetings, Father Cologan’s serious, though happily only 
temporary illness, deprived the Conference of the services of 
one of its organizers, whose experience on these occasions is 
invaluable, and who had undertaken to carry through the 
arrangements for the opening meeting, the preliminaries of 
which he had superintended. It may thus be said that on no 
occasion has a Conference been held under more discouraging 
and less hopeful circumstances; and only the kindness and 
consideration shown by friends of the Catholic Truth Society, 
under whose auspices the Conference was held, could have 
prevented the interruption of a chain of annual successes by a 
disastrous failure. 

Foremost among these friends we must place Bishop Brindle, 
who consented to supply His Eminence’s place by delivering 
an address on his experiences as a military chaplain—a subject 
not indeed directly connected with the work of the Truth 
Society, but serving admirably at the present time as a rallying 
point of interest, delivered as it was, by a happy though 
accidental coincidence, on the anniversary of Waterloo. Lady 
Mary Howard and Lady Edmund Talbot kindly undertook to 
represent the Duke of Norfolk at the Grafton Galleries recep- 
tion ; and the Queen’s Hall arrangements were carried out by 
Mr. J. W. Gilbert in a manner which, while affording ground for 
the Zad/et’s criticism and demanding a certain amount of 
forbearance, was creditable under the disadvantageous circum- 
stances in which he was placed by the absence of Father 
Cologan. The situation had its humorous side; it was funny, 
for example, to see Bishop Brindle, in his episcopal robes, “ his 
breast ablaze” (I quote the Zad/et) “with military decorations,” 
seated in the middle of an angry crowd of reporters for whom 
no table accommodation had been provided, and who, therefore, 
occupied the seats intended for those who had been invited to 
attend his Lordship. It is needless to say that the Bishop 
exhibited the same imperturbability and affability which has 
distinguished him in so many fields, and under even more 
trying circumstances. It seems right to mention that Father 
Cologan’s fellow-secretary, who on many occasions during the 
Conference felt inclined to adopt the motto of the Californian 
musician: “Please do not shoot at the pianist; he does his 
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best "—is entitled to neither praise nor blame for the Queen’s 
Hall arrangements. 

The programme of music which was given before and after 
Bishop Brindle’s lecture was admirably selected, and executed 
by a select orchestra, conducted by Mr. Arthur Barclay, of the 
Oratory choir. The principal feature of the concert was the 
singing by Madame Albani of the National Anthem, which she 
rendered with admirable expression. Of the Bishop’s lecture it 
is unnecessary to speak; it has been reported fully in the 
papers. Perhaps it may be well to say that it was not 
“illustrated by dissolving views,” as the Evening News “ under- 
stood” it would be. 

Every Conference has hitherto been marked by some 
distinctive feature, and this was not absent from the latest 
addition to the list. The Zadééi/ says that “the predominant 
note of the Conference this year was Catholic loyalty ’—whether 
to Church or country or both is not stated, nor does an 
enigmatical sentence following this pronouncement elucidate 
its meaning. It may be remarked that, whichever may be 
intended, Catholic loyalty has never been absent from the 
Conferences, and that it was neither more nor less a “pre- 
dominant note” on this, than it has been on every other 
occasion. So far as such a note was manifest, it was to be 
found in the prominent part taken by the laity, both as readers 
and speakers. 

The comparative absence of the lay element last year was 
the subject of comment in more than one report of the pro- 
ceedings, and the known wish of the clergy that this should 
be remedied, combined with the subjects chosen for discussion, 
no doubt helped to bring about the marked alteration in this 
respect. It is of course in no way remarkable that the severest 
—perhaps because the least informed—critic of last year’s 
Conference was conspicuously absent from this; had he been 
there, he could not fail to have been struck not only with the 
proportion of laity present, but, as we have said, with the 
prominent part taken by them as readers and speakers. It 
was rather the comparative absence of clergy, especially of 
London clergy, that was noticeable, so far as the actual 
meetings of the Conference were concerned; and indeed it 
must be ailowed that the recreative gatherings were pro- 
portionately far better attended, even when due allowance 
is made for the more convenient hour at which they were held. 
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There was room for regret too—face the sensitive critic whose 
fine feelings were last year distressed by the presence of 
“cotton operatives”—that the great working-class element 
which we are proud to recognize as so important a factor in 
the congregations of our large towns was practically unrepre- 
sented. It is not easy to see how this is to be remedied, at 
any rate in London; for evening meetings, while they would 
attract a certain number of those employed during the day, 
would be inconvenient for others whose presence is equally 
desirable. A solution of the problem is not easy, and the 
Catholic Truth Society Committee, which is anxious to bring 
together representatives of all classes at these Conferences, will 
welcome any suggestions. 

The Stockport Conference had impressed those responsible 
for the organization of these meetings with the necessity of 
rendering them more representative of the Catholic body, and 
the same feeling manifested itself in the independent effort 
of an energetic local organization to bring about a federation 
of Catholic societies. The attempt was not successful, although 
the idea was an excellent one which must not be lost sight of. 
A step in this direction was made this year in the union of 
the Annual Meeting of the Catholic Guardians’ Association with 
the Conference; while the Catholic Art Society threw in its 
lot with the gathering, and was prominently to the fore at the 
last meeting. Moreover, delegates from the principal Catholic 
societies were invited to represent those bodies at the Conference, 
to occupy seats on the platform, and to take part in the 
discussions ; and although it can hardly be said that these 
invitations were generally complied with, so far as the platform 
was concerned, the step was in the right direction and cannot 
fail to be productive of good results. The question of the 
absolute federation of Catholic bodies is a large one, and could 
be more satisfactorily approached in the first instance by an 
interchange of ideas among the representatives of the different 
bodies than by public discussion. Experience teaches that the 
interests of local bodies at times conflict with those of a central 
organization, and that the former do not always recognize the 
interests of the latter as paramount. There can, however, be no 
doubt as to the good which would result from such a federation, 
and the Conference of 1900 has done something to bring such 
a scheme within the range of practical politics. 

There was also a peculiar fitness in the presence of the 
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Catholic Guardians’ Association and the Catholic Art Society 
at a Conference organized by the Catholic Truth Society, 
inasmuch as the last-named stands zz /oco parentis to the 
former. If the union should continue, as it is to be hoped it 
may, it will result in the setting aside every year of some 
portion of the Conference for the discussion of what are called 
social subjects, and many would hail with satisfaction the 
practical tone which would thus be given to the deliberations. 
Allowing for the tendency of certain members—which is shared 
by history—to repeat themselves, and to dwell upon personal 
details, it cannot be denied that the discussions at the meetings 
of the Catholic Guardians’ Association have always been of a 
practical nature, and it is in every way a gain that the audience 
for these,should be extended. The Catholic Truth Society has 
never lost sight, either in its publications or at its meetings, of 
the importance of the social side of Catholic affairs, and would 
welcome the presence, at every Conference, of such speakers as 
Mrs. Sale, of Chorlton, Mr. Anglim, and Mrs, Crawford, of the 
Marylebone Board. Similarly there should always be room for 
some demonstration—even were it limited to an exhibition of 
pictures—of the importance of Catholic art, and the need for 
encouraging it. Whether the arrangements will always remain 
in the hands of the Catholic Truth Society only the future can 
decide. But it should be remembered that for many years 
past the Society has carefully refrained from limiting the scope 
of the meeting, and that the title, “The Catholic Truth 
Society’s Conference,” which is persistently employed by our 
most important weekly journals, has not once been adopted 
by any one responsible for the gathering or for its announce- 
ments, and does not accurately describe the nature of the 
assembly. 

The outsider to whom Catholicism is associated with 
mystery and secrecy, and who has visions of a suffering and 
cowed laity prostrate at the foot of a dominant and tyrannous 
priesthood, or who bases his opinion of Catholic affairs upon 
letters—for the most part anonymous—in the 77mes, or articles 
by equally unknown writers in the magazines, would be greatly 
astonished and considerably undeceived if he found his way 
into the Conference meetings. Still greater would be his 
surprise at the contrast afforded between this annual gather- 
ing of Catholics and the mectings of Protestant societies. 
The denunciations of those who differ from them, which 
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form the staple and indeed are often the vazson d’étre of 
Protestant mectings, are conspicuously absent from the Catholic 
Conferences. Even on the comparatively infrequent occasions 
when the position of outsiders comes within the range of dis- 
cussion, the tone is always kind and often sympathetic. As a 
rule, however, Catholics in conference confine themselves to 
matters of domestic importance, or to such as are of interest 
to the community at large. Those Catholics who may be 
led to fancy from the letters or articles referred to that out- 
spokenness is difficult, if not impossible, would do well to 
attend such a Conference as that just concluded, when they 
would hear views out of harmony with those prevalent in the 
meeting enunciated with the most perfect freedom, unhindered 
in any way by the episcopal chairman. This was especially 
noticeable this year in the case of Mr. Dell’s criticism of 
Mr. Ward’s able paper on “The Conservative Genius of the 
Church.” Mr. Dell’s attitude so lately formed the subject of 
an article in this Review that there is no need to recur to it 
further on the present occasion; it was, however, satisfactory 
to note his disclaimer of certain views which have in some 
quarters been attributed to him. 

Although classed under different headings, the papers 
by Lady Edmund Talbot and Mr. J. W. Gilbert, on Tuesday 
afternoon (June 19), and those by Father John Norris and 
Mr. Chilton Thomas on the following morning, so far covered 
the same ground that they may be considered together. The 
two former were more especially devoted to showing the need 
of renewed effort in the direction of preventive and rescue 
work; the two latter demonstrated more particularly the 
impossibility of such work being adequately carried out without 
the co-operation of the laity. These sound like platitudes ; 
and yet how different would be the state of society in general 
and of the Catholic body in particular, if they were generally 
recognized and put in practice! Among the hundreds of well- 
dressed men and women who thronged the Grafton Galleries 
on the Tuesday evening, were many—probably a larger 
proportion than would be found in most gatherings—who are 
engaged in some kind of active work for the good of their 
co-religionists ; but how few in comparison with the needs of 
the case! It was, perhaps, hardly fair to call attention, as was 
done by one speaker, to the fact that only something like thirty 
women and six men were recorded as active workers in the 
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last report of the Catholic Social Union; for the Union is 
confined to the north of the river, and on that side as well as in 
Southwark, many agencies are actively engaged which are inde- 
pendent of the Union. Excellent work is done also by Catholics 
as guardians, as workhouse and hospital visitors, in clubs and 
homes, and in numerous other ways ; and it is gratifying to see 
that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is showing signs of 
taking up once more that care of boys which is so eminently in 
accord with its spirit, and was at one time a conspicuous feature 
of its operations. 

The new activity of the Boys’ Brigade, which received an 
impetus from an article in this Review some two years since, 
and is already producing excellent results, was in evidence at 
the Conference in the persons of representatives of the battalion 
recently formed at St. George’s, Southwark, and formed the 
subject of an interesting speech by Father Segesser, who at 
Bermondsey first led the movement to a successful issue. But 
these agencies must be indefinitely multiplied and the workers 
proportionately increased before we can flatter ourselves that 
our efforts are in any sense adequate to our necessities; at 
present we have only done sufficient to show, by the results 
achieved in scattered centres, how great a result might be 
obtained if the movement were to any extent general. The 
harvest is plentiful, but the labourers are few; we must 
pray the Lord of the harvest that their numbers may be 
increased. 

Lady Edmund Talbot’s eloquent and earnest appeal—the 
utterance of one who practises what she so ably preaches—was 
somewhat lost sight of in the discussion, from the natural 
tendency to dwell on the words of the last speaker. Mr. Gilbert’s 
paper did for Southwark what Lady Edmund had done for 
Westminster, and like hers was based on experience. One 
phrase, in which he seemed to insist on the view that the work 
of such societies as that of St. Vincent de Paul should only be 
criticized from within, seemed open to misconception ; his 
meaning was doubtless, as a subsequent speaker suggested, that 
criticism should be well informed, and not the irresponsible 
chatter of the ignorant dz/e/tante; and in this every one will 
concur. There are two classes of critics—the one, of those who 
point out a fault, but neither suggest a remedy nor endeavour 
to apply it; the other, of those who are willing to take their 
share in bringing about the improvements which they advocate, 
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The former may be ignored, but the suggestions of the latter 
are worthy of consideration. 

The work to be done having been thus discussed, the next 
question naturally was, Who is to do it? and this was discussed 
by Father John Norris and Mr. Chilton Thomas in two papers 
on the subject of what used to be called “lay help,” but was on 
this occasion styled “lay co-operation.” The change of phrase 
seems hardly necessary, but is not without its significance. It 
was noteworthy that Father Norris, although in a more measured 
and less one-sided manner, pleaded for the consideration and 
encouragement of the laity almost as earnestly as Mr. Thomas ; 
and although various aspects of the case were put forward by 
the speakers, the contentions of the readers were not impugned. 
The speeches, indeed, amplified the range of subjects suggested, 
and the willingness of the lay speakers to undertake suitable 
werk was abundantly manifest. The strongest support of the 
lay position came from Monsignor Ward, who, endorsing 
Mr. James Hope’s advocacy of temporal councils in which 
clergy and laity might unite, and of the undertaking by the 
laity of much financial work which now occupied the time of the 
clergy, announced with amusing frankness that the people in 
the near future would not be content to be merely “automatic 
cheque-books,” but would to a great extent “run the show.” 
“Much of the work,” he added, “that at present monopolized 
the energy of the clergy was not the work for which they were 
ordained,” and from this he would “gladly see them set free.” 
Mrs. Crawford showed that even on the Continent the movement 
in favour of entrusting certain work to the laity was spreading, 
and Dr. George Williamson urged the restoration of the office 
of churchwarden, which he had held for many years as an 
Anglican. A layman, he contended, was at least as capable 
as the priest of undertaking school management and corre- 
spondence and financial details, and his speech—we quote the 
Tablet-—“ was warmly received by all present, as exhibiting 
the harmonious proportion and temperate tone of theoretical 
knowledge worked out in sober practice.” Anyway, it was a 
sensible, modest speech, and indicated the desire of many a 
convert to find an opportunity in the Church for the exercise 
in her behalf of the faculties which he had previously employed 
in the service of another organization. 

Although the Conference was brought to a formal close on 
the Wednesday afternoon with an appeal from the lay Hon. 
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Secretary for an increased membership of the Catholic Truth 
Society and the usual votes of thanks, a well-attended con- 
versazione was held in the evening for the purpose of advocating 
the claims of the Catholic Art Society, when the paper by Miss 
Streeter, published in the present issue of THE MONTH, was 
read. Mr. Paul Woodroffe, Hon. Sec. Catholic Art Society, 
made a too brief speech on the objects of the Society, and 
there was an interesting exhibition of pictures. On Thursday, 
June 21st, an excursion took place to St. Edmund’s College, 
which, though marred by the rain, proved very enjoyable to 
those who took part in it. 

So closed the Conference of 1900—not the most largely 
attended, but certainly among the most useful and—save for 
the drawback already mentioned—the most representative of 
those that have been organized. Never have the discussions— 
always among the most interesting features to those who are 
present at the meetings—been more interesting or more readily 
taken up: while the increase of friendly feeling and of solidarity 
which these Conferences are so eminently calculated to foster 
has been manifest. Once more has it been made apparent that 
these gatherings take place under the highest sanction and 
approval: every meeting has been held under the presidency 
of a Bishop, and the blessing of the Holy Father, arriving too 
late to be announced to the meeting, was bestowed upon every 
member of the Conference. 

The last twenty years have seen a great revival of Catholic 
activity. New organizations have been established; old ones 
have revived ; lay action has been encouraged and lay work 
has prospered. But among all that has been done, if we may 
accept the assurance of Bishops, clergy, and laity, not at home 
only, but wherever the English language is spoken, nothing 
is more noteworthy than the establishment and growth of the 
Catholic Truth Society, and no branch of its work is more 
important than the Annual Catholic Conference. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE autumn night had closed in. All our friends had retired 
to their berths except Renos. He had not become as inured 
to sudden and violent changes of thought as had been the fate 
of his master. His mind was exercised regarding his friend 
the poet, and the chemist, who had so nearly become involved 
in a crime of the deepest horror. The poor woman who had 
given evidence against the monster under whose protection she 
had lived, was an object of his deepest sympathy. He walked 
up and down, turning over in his mind by what means he could 
help her, enjoying the cool night air, and watching the stars 
as they sailed in majesty in the cloudless blue. He had learned, 
among other things, not a little of astronomy, and these silent 
messengers of the glory beyond, conveyed to him suggestions 
undreamt of by those whose knowledge and imagination are 
limited to the tiny speck on which we at present dwell. 
Suddenly he felt a breath of cold air. It conveyed to him 
a message which would have been lost on most of us. The 
mountain wilds of Naverac were familiar to him. So he knew 
that a fierce gale from the land of ice was approaching. The 
vessel was securely moored, and she lay so completely land- 
locked, that there was nothing to fear for themselves, however 
fierce might be the impending storm. He therefore watched its 
course with merely a scientific interest. At first the air was but 
pleasantly cool, but as the wind arose it became icy cold. Ina 
time so short that it seemed the work of an instant, the stars 
were completely obscured, and a fierce storm was raging. The 
trees in the harem gardens bent before the gale, and now one 
and now another crashed down before the blast. The noise was 
deafening. Renos descended to his cabin for an overcoat. He 
knew that the gale might be over in a few minutes—lulled as 
rapidly as it had arisen, or that it might last with unabated fury 
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for many hours; this depended on circumstances of which he 
had no knowledge. The cradle of storms was far away in the 
north-east, but there were no observers in that wild region to 
flash warnings to the coast. 

When he returned he found Sessos pacing the deck. The 
hubbub was far too great for sleep, so he had turned out to 
watch what was going on. Had it not been for the lights of 
the ship and the garden-lamps they would have been in absolute 
darkness. They had often endured storms in their own land, 
but had never encountered anything which approached what 
they now beheld. There was, they knew, no danger for either 
the fleet of Naverac or that of the Empress—all were made 
safe, but they could not but know that loss of life would be 
terrible in many seas if the volume of the gale continued to 
increase. 

The King soon joined them. Though perfectly easy as to 
the safety of his vessel, he thought damage might be done to 
things on board. The captain, however, was beforehand with 
the storm. When the first gentle whisper began all had been 
made tight, and the awning, under whose cover the ladies were 
wont to spend great part of the day, hauled down. The four were 
standing together, now and then exchanging a word or two 
with great difficulty. Soon the thunder came, crash after crash, 
and the whole heavens were ablaze with lightning. So rapidly 
did the flashes succeed each other that there were hardly any 
intervals of darkness, but when these did come the blackness 
was more unearthly in its intensity than anything they had ever 
before contemplated. 

“Sessos!” the King said, in evident anxiety, “the ladies will 
think that the end of the world has come. Pray go and tell 
your wife that there is not the least danger.” 

“T will, for the sake of the others, for she will not be afraid. 
They are accustomed to these sudden outbursts of fury in 
Avenka,” he said as he departed. 

Sessos returned and brought Eklis along with him. The 
philosopher had slept quietly, without giving a thought to the 
howling of the wind, but even he could not go on dreaming 
amid the thunder-peals. 

When not the victims of terror, a storm commonly raises the 
spirits of those who have to witness it. It did so in their case. 
They would all have enjoyed the glory of this sight of elemental 
warfare had it but been possible for them to communicate with 
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each other. How long the fierceness of the storm continued 
they did not notice. At length the flashes became infrequent, 
and the thunder rolled far to the west over the sea. They were 
meditating on the wisdom of retiring below, when the attention 
of the ever-observant Eklis became fixed upon a light in the 
east. At first he thought it was some form of lightning which 
was new to him, so that he watched it without speaking, with 
merely such interest as an ardent votary of science gives toa 
remarkable object new to his experience. Soon, however, he 
became aware of what had really occurred. 

“ Look towards the timber-yards,” he said. 

“They are on fire,” said Sessos, after a few moments spent 
in careful scrutiny. “Fired by the lightning.” 

“] think not,’ replied Renos. “When I was in the top 
chamber of the water-tower this evening, I saw a little pillar 
of smoke very near there.” 

They continued gazing. The fire increased every moment 
until the whole east became a sheet of flame. Matters were far 
worse than they who saw it could have anticipated. 

The rabble, who had murdered the Christians and set fire to 
their humble dwellings, ran off as soon as their cruel work was 
over. Even in a time of revolution such as this, they dreaded 
that if caught in the act they would be made an example of. 
The fire smouldered among the ruins; had the air remained 
calm as it had been for months before, no further harm would 
have resulted, but the gale fanned the dying embers once more 
into life, and carried sparks to the shavings in the timber-yards 
by the great canal. These were soon a sheet of flame. They 
had been burning fiercely for some time ere they were perceived 
from the ship, for the lightning was so vivid and constant as to 
obscure the brilliancy of all mere earth-born flames. They soon 
became sure of what had happened, but were ignorant for many 
hours of the full horror of the catastrophe. Zabith and Eklis, 
when they sallied forth to collect facts, had come to the 
conclusion that work in the great Government distilleries had 
been suspended. Many of the workmen were engaged as 
volunteers, drilling so as to be prepared to defend the streets 
when an attack should be made. Others were employed in 
erecting barricades, but the vast buildings were not, therefore, 
unoccupied. In every large city there are numbers of men 
whose only idea of enjoyment is the debauch produced by 
alcohol. A time such as this stimulates every evil passion. 
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When private property was so little respected, it was not to be 
imagined that the Imperial monopolies would be regarded. 
Early in the day, some of the more daring spirits had made 
their way into the buildings, by a side door. Multitudes 
quickly followed, and soon the whole place was crowded with 
men and women in every condition of drunkenness. 

When the cry of fire arose, those who were not stupefied by 
drink or the fumes which filled the place, rushed into the open 
air, but there were hundreds left behind. Had there been any 
orderly government, when the fire was seen to be spreading, 
means would have been taken to drag these poor creatures from 
the doomed buildings, but the few rational people who could 
be got together, were hard at work on the fire-engines. Only 
a very few of the crowd knew of the orgies which had taken 
place in the distillery. When an endeavour was at last made 
to rescue the unhappy wretches, it was in a great degree too 
late ; a few were saved, but hundreds perished. 

Long ere morning dawned, the whole of the vast range of 
building was one sheet of flame, and not it alone, for the fire 
had leapt the street and was now devouring the large chemical 
works on the other side. 

To dwell on such horrors must ever be painful. Happily in 
our case no further words are needed to bring the awful tragedy 
before the imagination of the reader. 

They watched the fire. There was no hope of giving aid. 
For a time they thought it was the timber-stacks that were 
burning, but towards morning they became aware that some- 
thing far more serious had taken place. The flames—blue, 
orange, and purple—which now leapt high into the air, left 
no doubt as to the nature of the catastrophe. 

“Like you, Eklis, 1 am bent on acquiring facts,” Hulon said. 
“Pray remain on board, and tell the Empress as soon as ever 
she appears that I have gone forth to serve her in the best way 
I can. What that way may be I do not know at present. 
Sessos, I want you to go with me.” 

They first repaired to the commander of the Norendos 
guards to procure an escort, which was gladly given. Their 
next step was to proceed to the offices of the Chancellor. 
Though it was still very early, they found that dignitary in 
communication with the Commander-in-Chief. In the present 
state of civil warfare, the latter, as well as the former, had 
authority to deal with Chuchu. The King, on an ordinary 
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occasion, would have liked being present at the investigation, 
but now there was an imperative call elsewhere. 

They directed their course in the first instance to the wild 
men’s tents. There they found, as they anticipated, Zabith and 
his father, who were standing together in company with some 
of the minor chieftains, watching the flames. Zabith told them 
that some time before it was daylight, several fugitives had 
succeeded in making their way out of the doomed city, whether 
by the connivance of those who held the gates or by some 
secret way he had not ascertained. These men had hoped to 
get into the open country, but had been captured by the wild 
men’s sentries. They dreaded instant death at the hands of 
those whom they regarded as absolute savages. When, how- 
ever, they found that they were hospitably treated, they were 
not disinclined to communicate information. They had told 
Zabith in great detail much concerning the fire, and the terrible 
scenes attending thereon, which we have but glanced at. They 
also said that the two factions, between which such rule as 
existed had been divided, had made peace, and were sitting as 
one assembly. They had issued a series of ordinances for the 
future government of the city. They had set a price on the 
head of the Empress Fyné and all who had aided or abetted in 
her escape, as well as on the heads of the five-and-twenty 
conspirators who had offered her the crown. All foreigners 
found in arms within the limits of the Empire were proclaimed 
enemies of the human race, to whom no quarter was to be 
given. All Christians, too, of whatever age, rank, or condition, 
fell under the like ban and were to be put to death without 
mercy. The reason assigned for the measure being, that it was 
a fact well known to all the citizens, that the fire at present 
raging was the work of incendiaries of that hated faith. Several 
other pieces of legislation, of equal utility, had been formulated 
at the same sitting. This newly-amalgamated body distinguished 
itself by the rapidity as well as the character of its legislation. 

They were discussing the possibility of any aid being given 
to the loyal and innocent people within the walls, when a body 
of horsemen drew up. They bore a flag of truce. It was 
Dranos, the brother of the Queen of Avenka, commissioned to 
announce to the Court of Kara that the Queen and the King 
of Renavra had arrived. They had heard nothing of the events 
of the last few days. Dranos did not know the way, but had 
ascertained where Zabith and his followers lay, so had come in 
their direction, in the hope of being furnished with a guide. 
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The van of the invading army was encamped very near. 
The wild men must have heard their approach, had it not been 
for the violent storm that was raging. 

“You will arrive too soon if you go now,” the King said ; 
“the Empress was to hold her first Council this morning, and 
it would be far better that she did not grant you an audience 
till that is over; but you do not know that she is Empress. 
Stay here and let us tell you what has happened, you will then 
be far better able to fulfil Avené’s commission.” 

The Prince did so, and was in possession of all the facts 
known to our readers ere he departed. Hulon returned with 
him, while Sessos went to the Avenka camp to communicate 
the intelligence to the Queen. 


When the Empress opened her first Council, the Chancellor 
said: “It is my duty to inform your Imperial Majesty that 
Chuchu is in custody, and that the late Empcror has executed 
the deed of abdication ; before he did so, however, he insisted 
that I should make a full report to him regarding the treasons 
of Chuchu, so that if the case against him be proved (and of 
that there can be no shadow of doubt), his last act of sovereign 
power may have been to appoint the Lord General and myself 
to see justice done on your Majesty’s would-be murderer. 
As to his fellow-conspirators, they are yet at large, though we 
hope soon to catch them. They are insignificant creatures 
who may well be dealt with when the revolt is crushed.” 

The Empress was greatly pleased by the intelligence, as it 
showed that notwithstanding all his cruel selfishness, vanity, 
and folly, her poor weak-minded cousin had, when free from 
evil counsellors, and the vices which corrupt those possessed 
of arbitrary power, a desire to execute justice, as far as he 
understood it. 

The chief question for discussion was what was to be done 
regarding that part of the city which was in rebellion. The 
General reported that until the forces of Avenka came up, it 
would be madness to attempt to storm the fortifications. When 
this pressing business was over, Fyn¢é said : 

“The cruelties which have gone on in Kara, and for which 
in late years I have been in a great degree responsible, must 


come to an end.” 

As a general proposition no one dissented from this, but 
several of those present feared from her manner that there was 
more to follow. “I have determined,” she continued, “that 
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there shall be full toleration for all forms of religion, Christianity 
of course included.” 

A subdued murmur of dissent arose from several of those 
present, while on the other hand two or three of the councillors 
expressed themselves in terms of strong approbation. 

“Tt will be very dangerous, especially at the present time, 
to shock the religious convictions of your people,” said a grey- 
headed old noble, whose own beliefs had never exhibited 
themselves in any way whatsoever, except when religion had 
formed part of a Court pageant. 

“The great gods of Kara have made her victorious by land 
and sea, she is the envy of every State throughout the world. 
It would be rash to bring down judgments on ourselves and 
our children by permitting the exercise of an outrageous and 
immoral superstition,” said one of the great officers of State, 
whose duty it had hitherto been to superintend many of the 
temple ceremonies ; “besides,” he continued, “the worship of 
the great gods of Kara is so intimately bound up with our laws 
that any alteration therein might cause a popular outbreak.” 

Fyné smiled. She did not reply to the objections, but 
added : “ No interference whatever will be offered to the many, 
various, and contradictory beliefs of my people. As you all 
know, I am not a Christian. All I propose is, that these 
outcasts should have the same liberty as those who practise 
the other incongruous rites which shock the intellectual suscepti- 
bilities of cultured people.” 

“Christianity differs from other religions in having cruel 
rites connected with its worship. It is well known that infants 
are offered in sacrifice at the religious festivals of these people,” 
said the grey-headed man. 

“It would ill become me, who have sent Christians to the 
lions, to speak of cruelty,” Fyné said; “ but do you really believe 
these tales about the murder of children to be true? I have 
never seen a shadow of proof of them, though I think I know 
out of what harmless ceremony they may have arisen. We 
have laws punishing murder with death.” 

“T do not think, madam, that these tales are true. I have 
had to examine them at a tedious length more than once, and 
could find no evidence, absolutely none whatever ; but there is 
another objection far more politically dangerous, though less 
revolting than these things, if even they were true. These 
people all over the world believe in a man they call the Pope 
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No one can be a loyal subject of your Imperial Majesty who 
derives anything from a foreigner—a man who they pretend 
can make right wrong, and wrong right, just as it pleases him,” 
said a grave, keen-eyed man, who was reputed to be the most 
learned lawyer in the Empire. 

“T have read many of their books and cannot find that the 
most extreme of their writers claim for their Pope the power 
you speak of,” Fyné said. 

“Perhaps not in express words, madam,” the great lawyer 
continued, “but we have had many examples in our own land 
of his claiming power over the conduct of the subject, and being 
disloyally obeyed. Your Imperial Majesty is well aware that 
when called upon they refuse to sacrifice, which is an insult to 
the divinity of the State, as incarnated in the sacred person 
of your Majesty, who are therefore justly addressed as ‘your 
Divinity,’ on some specially august occasions. We lawyers have 
ascertained beyond doubt, that their refusal is in obedience to 
their Pope’s order.” 

“If the old man has not done anything worse than this, 
I cannot really blame him now, whatever I might have done 
some time since. Such an address is at least silly, and if there 
really be, as some even of our most learned philosophers 
confidently affirm, an overruling power outside nature, it is a 
manifest profanity. I have put some Christians to death and 
cruelly tortured others because they refused to sacrifice, and 
I take this the earliest opportunity that has been afforded me in 
my reign, to denounce it as a most evil deed. Every one, 
whether a worshipper of the temple gods or not, whose moral 
faculty has remained unperverted, must regard me as a murderess.” 

The councillors gazed on each other in wonder. The first 
to find the use of speech was a noble who had for many years, 
up to the time of the recent rupture, filled the high post of 
Ambassador to the Court of Naverac. “I have spent a good 
part of my time among Christians,” he said. “As to the 
murder tales they are all moonshine; as to the difficulty of 
divided allegiance, it has been and is in a great measure the 
creation of the lawyers; when serious troubles have really 
occurred, it has usually been the fault of statesmen who have 
tried to rule beyond the limits of those things which rightly 
belong to civil government.” 

This was very satisfactory to Fyné. She knew the speaker 
well. He was universally regarded as a man of intelligence. 
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“Had a proposal, such as your Imperial Majesty has made, 
been brought forward before the war, I should have felt it to be 
my duty to offer all the opposition I was capable of, consistently 
with loyal devotion to your Majesty’s person; but I will frankly 
say that my experience after our recent reverses, when a war 
prisoner among persons holding these views, has led me to 
revise my opinions. I found good and bad among them as 
elsewhere, but I feel bound to say that the difficulties our 
friends raise cannot occur in practice; our wounded prisoners 
will testify to the kindness of the conquerors, and this: to 
commonplace minds such as mine goes a long way towards 
disproving, not only the silly gossip about child sacrifice, but 
also the notion that their Pope, their priests, or any one else can 
juggle with right and wrong,” said the defeated general. 

“T am bound to add, my lords, ere we separate, that another 
reason besides that of natural justice, has had influence with 
me. I am quite sure that our enemies will not make peace 
without toleration to those of their way of thinking being one 
of the conditions. It will be far more consistent with my 
dignity to do justice to-day, rather than wait to have it extorted 
from me hereafter,” the Empress said. 

The opposition were by no means convinced. They gave 
way, however, as they saw Fyné was determined on what 
seemed to them a revolutionary course. Had all her advisers 
been of one mind, there might have been some hope of 
successfully resisting their Sovereign’s will. There was none 
now, seeing that at least one half of those present, some from 
one motive, some from another, were in favour of the change. 

Fyné gave orders that the proclamation giving effect to her 
decision should issue at once, and then dismissed the assembly. 

When she entered the cabin she found Hulon and Klemenké 
in conversation with a young man whose face was strange to 
her. 

“This is my brother, Dranos,” Klemenké said. “He is the 
bearer of a flag of truce. My sister and the King of Renavra 
have arrived, and are most anxious to serve your Majesty in 
dealing with the revolters.” 

Dranos entered into further details. It was the Queen’s 
wish that terms of peace should not be concluded until the 
rebellion was crushed, so that no one could assume that the 
aid now proferred by Avenka was a matter of bargain. Dranos 
was quite sure that now his sister was in possession of the 
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information which Sessos had gone to communicate, that this 
desire would be far stronger than when he had received his 
instructions. 

“T really do not know what is the proper course to follow,” 
said the King of Naverac. “Iam by no means well posted up 
in the manners of courts. We must, however, ask the Queen 
to visit the Empress here. She is far too ill to pay a visit of 
ceremony. Should any difficulty present itself, pray suggest 
that Queen Avené may quite properly pay me—her brother-in- 
law—-a visit, an enemy like herself of Kara for the present, and 
that it will be by mere accident that she will find the Empress 
here. I have taken her on board for a few days to hinder her 
from being murdered, that is all.’ Then turning to Fyné he 
added: “I have taken the liberty of leaving a message to 
detain your Commander-in-Chief, as I thought you would wish 
to despatch him at once to the head-quarters of your enemies.” 

As soon as she could free herself from Imperial duties, Fyné 
sought Britna. She found her in earnest conversation with Zella. 
“]T have some news, my darling, which I trust will please you. 
I held my first Council as Empress an hour ago, and have 
ordered a proclamation to issue at once giving protection and 
toleration to the Christians,” she said. 

Tears started into Britna’s eyes. She had not dared to hope 
that the Empress would have courage to enter, at once, ona 
course so unpopular. 

“Tam very grateful,” she said. “God will bless you in ways 
we cannot think of.” 

“Tt is a very slight atonement for all the evil I have done,” 
Fyné replied ; “but now I want your help. Will you go to my 
palace and ‘communicate this to the good old Bishop? It is 
important he should know without delay—make him understand 
that it is absolutely certain.” 

“T will go most gladly, madam ; but do you not remember 
the King’s order, that no woman should leave the ship?” 

“TI am so selfish, I had forgotten it,” Fyné replied. “We 
must find him and get his permission. There are plenty of my 
guards near the stair who will be delighted with the honour of 
taking charge of the deliverer of the Princess.” 

They soon found Hulon. “I really dare not trust Lady 
Britna on land. She will be going again among the rebels if I 
permit her to wander out of sight. Your Majesty’s commands 
shall be obeyed. I will accompany her myself,” said the King. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE Queen of Avenka came as had been arranged. She, the 
Empress, and the other leaders engaged in the war, had a long 
private interview. No one else was present. Eklis even was 
not allowed to hear their consultations, so that when his great 
history appears it may be well to bear in mind that the “ facts” 
concerning that important congress have been supplied by the 
imagination. 

The ladies had petitioned for permission to stroll in the 
gardens. Hulon granted it on condition that they did not stray 
away from the escort which was told off to protect them. They 
had found life very dull on shipboard. Walking all in a row, 
like a batch of school-girls taking their mid-day exercise, was 
not an exciting form of dissipation, but it was a break in the 
routine which they were for the present compelled to endure. 

All went but two: Zella, Fyné’s dearest friend, and Britna. 
When the others were preparing for their departure Zella said 
to Britna, “I must not leave. The Empress may want me at 
any moment. Will you stay with me?” 

Britna, of course, consented. She probably would have 
remained on board in any case. The painful memories 
connected with that lovely spot could never be effaced from 
her mind. To others, the gardens might be bowers of delight ; 
to her, they only renewed the memories of a time of seemingly 
hopeless misery. 

“Will you come into my cabin, Lady Britna?” said Zella, 
when the others were gone. “I am so anxious to consult you on 
a painful subject. No one must overhear what passes.” 

Britna accompanied her. She thought that Zella wished for 
her advice concerning Fyné. Britna had observed the Empress 
carefully, and had become certain that she was very ill, in a far 
more critical condition than any of her other friends imagined. 

“Should you be very angry with me,” Zella said, “if I were 
to arouse you in the night to sit by my dear mistress?” 

“Certainly not,” Britna replied. ‘“ Has she not recovered 
the power of sleeping once more?” 

“No, I am terribly afraid she will die or lose her reason. 
While she has business to attend to, or is with her friends, she 
is, as you know, as wise and coherent as she ever was, but as 
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soon as she lies down she bursts into tears and is in agony the 
whole night. I have no power whatever to do her any good. 
Often she calls for poor murdered Elne, whom she seems to 
imagine I am keeping from her, then her mind turns to you and 
she prays so urgently that you would come to her side,” Zella 
said. 

“That I certainly will do, but I fear my being with her 
can do her no good, and indeed may perhaps injure her. 
Disorders of the brain are so very often beyond all human help,” 
Britna replied. 

“T am sure you will do her good, for I know that it is the 
horror she now feels for her cruelties to you, that makes her so 
wretched and disturbs her reason,” replied Zella. 

“It is very, very sad,” Britna said, mournfully. “She cannot 
recall the.past, and I am sure she will never do such things 
again. She was very little, if at all to blame, poor thing.” 
Britna’s strongest sympathies were aroused for Fyné, but they 
overflowed also in the direction of Zella, who seemed wretchedly 
unhappy. 

“T am so very, very glad to hear you say so. It is quite 
true, but I do not know how you have ever come to think so. 
I have been much more to blame than she has,” sobbed Zella. 

“You, Lady Zella! I never heard that you were in any 
way concerned with these things,” exclaimed Britna. 

“No, no one knows; but it was my fault. It is eating my 
heart. Ever since you saved my dear mistress I have felt 
I must tell you, whatever it cost me,” she said. 

“Pray do not speak of anything that is painful. It is all 
over, and [ am very happy now,” said Britna. She felt deeply 
for her companion, who was evidently in extreme distress. 

“T must,” she said. “Do hear me, pray do. Ours is a 
Christian family. We have held the true faith for centuries, 
and whatever those of us have done, the worst of them 
have never been guilty of apostacy. We are a great race, 
perhaps the greatest in Norendos, except the Princely house. 
Fyné and I had been companions almost from babies. When 
she came to this horrible place, she brought me with her, and 
I was, of course, very proud of the splendid position I occupied. 
I never concealed my religion, though I did not practise it. At 
length a time came, after we had been here several months, for 
Fyné to go to the temple to sacrifice to the great gods of Kara, 
as they call their idols. She asked me to go with her and 
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sacrifice with the rest. I knew how wrong it was, but I dared 
not refuse. I had not strength of will to make her angry, for 
I loved her very much, and I dreaded she would send me home 
if I did not obey her. She was very much pleased when I did 
what she asked, and I had a great many very flattering things 
said to me by her as to my freedom from superstition ; but the 
result was terrible. Had I known what was to happen, I am 
sure I should not have been so wicked. The punishment soon 
followed my crime, for when those poor girl-martyrs refused to 
obey her orders, she thought it arose from mere obstinacy. 
Had I been true to the Faith, they would not have suffered, and 
then, when your time came and she asked me about you, for 
the sake of defending my own sin I was compelled to say, 
‘She is a silly vain thing, she should do as I do. I am as good 
a Christian as she is. You know what would have followed 
had not God sent the Princess Klemenké to deliver you.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” Britna said, as she kissed her. 
“Pray do not think any more about it so far as it has affected 
me, but do take the very first opportunity of seeing the Bishop 
and making your peace with God. I will go with you, if you 
like. He is a very kind old man.” 

“] dare not,” she said. “It must wait until I go back to 
Norendos. After all I have done and thought, I dare not 
face it.” 

“You must not put it off,” Britna pleaded. “Think how 
terrible it would be if you were to die with this heavy load of 
sin on your soul—we may none of us be alive a week hence— 
we are all in danger until the rebel city is taken and order 
restored.” 

Zella wept in silence. Britna gave her that sympathy which 
only good women know how to give, but they spoke no more. 
The silence continued a long time. It was broken by a loud 
and continuous hammering on the door, and the call of “ Zella! 
Zella!” 

“It is my father,” she exclaimed, as she sprang up and flung 
herself into his arms. He was a tall man, seemingly hard upon 
seventy years of age, as straight as a dart, thin and wiry, still 
fit for any military service that might be called for; covered 
with the picturesque arms which have been abandoned by those 
nations which regard themselves as in the van of civilization 
because they have discarded those things in life and manners 
that aforetime were wont to render even sad things beautiful. 
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He embraced her tenderly. “I have only just arrived,” he 
said. “I am the leader of the Norendos levies. When I got 
to the palace I found that the Princess had come here for pro- 
tection from these murderers, and that she was in council with 
her enemies, as I suppose we must call these Naverac and 
Avenka folk at present. I havea right to be there too, but I 
did not go in, as I want you to tell me all that has gone 
on since this stupid war began.” He sat down, and his daughter 
explained to him as well as she could the recent events in 
chronological order. The old chief had heard vague gossip 
about Fyné having being seized, and how her delivery had been 
accomplished by a woman who had recently been a Christian 
slave. When he had heard the true version his delight knew 
no bounds. “I could not have believed such a thing—I can’t 
believe it now. Where is she? I must see her,” he said. 

“That was the lady who retired when you came in; we 
shall find her on deck. She is so refined, so good, and of such 
heavenly beauty,” said the daughter ; “but before I go I must 
tell you a very sad thing.” And then she narrated her own 
apostacy. The old man was bitterly angry. The blow was 
unexpected. He could not understand the strong temptation 
under which she suffered, so he poured out a torrent of bitter 
words, natural perhaps, but unwise considering the time and 
circumstances. She did not speak, she was too much overcome 
for words, and if she had not been what defence had she to 
offer? He, too, at length became silent. At last he opened 
the door and went on deck, Zella following him. He was 
in search of Britna. 

They found her on deck, as Zella had said. She was intent 
on a little book in the tongue of Naverac, which she had set 
herself to acquire. 

“This is the lady who saved our Princess from the tigers, 
father,” Zella said. 

“God bless you, my dear lady,’ 
fervently. “It was the noblest thing I ever heard of. I do not 
think I am a coward, but I dare not have faced those tigers. 
Zella tells me how cruelly you have been tortured because you 
would not worship the things they call gods.” 

“TI told you, father, it was not the fault of the Empress. 
Lady Britna knows that I was a great deal more to blame than 
Fyné was,” Zella exclaimed, almost fainting through shame and 


’ 


the old man exclaimed, 


misery. 
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“You were—you have been a very bad woman. I could not 
have believed that a child of mine would have been guilty of 
apostacy. I have committed as many mortal sins in my time 
as there are leaves on that orange-tree, but I never denied the 
Faith. Don’t you know,” the old man went on, his energy 
increasing as he spoke, “don’t you know that inside every one 
of those idols an ugly devil lives, and that by offering him 
incense you become his slave? Unless you promise me never 
to do such hateful things again, I shall take you back with me, 
and you shall never see Fyné any more as long as you live. 
She, poor ignorant creature, knows no better, but you knew 
right from wrong as well as this dear lady did. You have not 
only sold yourself to the devils, but gave Fyné an excuse for 
murder, and for torturing her whom God sent as her deliverer 





till she nearly died. You ” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,” Britna interposed. She 
knew that the father’s harsh language was breaking poor Zella’s 
heart. She was in great misery on her own part, and her 
father’s anger added much to her suffering, for she loved 
him very dearly. Notwithstanding what she had done, Zella 
was at heart a woinan of a good and kindly nature. Like 
many of us, under temptation she had committed a great sin, 
and now her repentance was extremely bitter. 

“Pray forgive Zella,” Britna continued. “Iam sure she will 
do all in her power to atone for her fault. I will take her to 
see the Bishop as soon as ever we are permitted to leave the 
ship—you do not know the overwhelming temptations which 
surround Christian women in this terrible place.” 

“TI know you withstood them, Lady Britna, so I will hand 
her over to you; but unless you tell me you are sure she will 
never do these things, or anything like them again, I shall take 
her back with me, whatever either our Princess or she may say.” 

The conversation was interrupted. The council of war had 
broken up, and Fyné, accompanied by all its other members, 
came to the place where they were sitting. 

The commander of the Norendos army had much to com- 
municate to his Sovereign, and also much to learn. It had been 
determined to attack the rebels as soon as it was daylight on 
the following morning. The arrival of the Norendos forces was 
timely. It was not only a considerable addition of strength, 
but also a testimony, which the rebels could not mistake, that 
the provinces of the Empire were not utterly disorganized. 
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Fyné had been anxious ere the attack began that an 
endeavour should be made to treat with the rebels, but it was 
represented to her that such a course would certainly be useless, 
and that so ungoverned and reckless was the spirit which now 
animated them that it was probable if a flag of truce were sent, 
its bearers would be fired upon. Success was in the end certain, 
but no one could tell how long the city might hold out or w vhat 
might be the amount of bloodshed before it fell. 

Fyné looked very ill, but she bore up wonderfully. In the 
evening there was nothing in her conversation to show that she 
was not as happy as in former days before troubles had come 
upon her, and she had become conscious of the terrible crimes 
by which her life had been stained. 

In the night Zella aroused Britna. 

“The poor Empress is in a state of terrible misery. Will 
you come?” she said. “The doctor ordered me not on any 
account to give her narcotics. She can get no natural rest. 
What is to be done?” 

Britna put on her dressing-gown and followed Zella to Fyne’s 
cabin. She had not exaggerated. The poor woman was in 
mental anguish pitiable to witness, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

“Thank you for coming to me, darling. I shall be. better 
now, but shall never sleep again. It is so terrible,’ she sobbed. 

Britna lay down beside her. 

“Go to your own room, Zella. I wish to be with Britna 
alone,” she said. 

“T cannot make Zella understand,” she said, when the door 
closed ; “she thinks I am ill and wishes me to take medicine. You 
will know me better. I am not ill, | am mad with thinking on 
what I have done.” 

“You must not think of it now, your Majesty. You cannot 
recall the past. The martyrs are in Heaven praying for you, 
and you know I bear you no ill-will,” Britna said. 

“There is no Heaven, Britna. The poor girls have perished 
like the snows of winter. Do not delude yourself by these 
childish stories,” Fyné exclaimed. Perhaps she hoped that 
Britna would argue with her as Klemenké had done, and thus 
relieve her mind. If she did she was mistaken. 


“T may not discuss the subject with you now you are so ill,” 
Britna said. “If it be as you say, I must be a most silly 
woman, for undergoing what I have done.” 
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“Do not, oh, do not, speak so. You know how I love you 
now, and how I venerate your heroism. ‘To expose yourself to 
a cruel death, and still crueller insults, in the hope of rescuing 
your would-be murderess, is beyond my power of thought. 
Klemenké, who is so wise and so good, has told me she feels the 
same for you.” 

For a short time they were both silent, but soon Fyné 
started up. “The tigers, the tigers,” she said ; “they have come 
to me here. 1 see them at the foot of the bed, their cruel 
eyes gazing on me.” 

“ There are no tigers here. They are in their new den in the 
garden,” Britna said. 

“They are here by my side, I feel their hot breath on my 
face.” As she spoke she threw herself round to escape the 
horrible vision, clasping her arms round Britna’s neck for 
protection. When she did so she felt the seams by which her 
shoulders were scarred. Before Britna could hinder her she 
had unlooped her dressing-gown so that she might see the scars 
her cruelty had imprinted. The tigers were for the time 
forgotten in this new vision of horror. She became almost 
frantic, kissing them with wild devotion. For some time 
Britna did not remonstrate. It was better, she thought, that 
the sufferer should be terrified by any real thing, rather than 
by the pictures which her over-wrought imagination conjured 
up. 

“Britna dear,” at last Fyné said, in a much calmer voice, 
“when we are alone call me by my name, you must be to me 
for the future as if you were my sister. My mind is unhinged, 
and no one but you can help me—will you?” 

“Yes, dear Fyné, when we are quite alone, but only then. 
The ladies of your Court would naturally be hurt to hear me 
take a shameful liberty,” Britna said ; “and now do try to go to 
sleep. I will watch over you, and no tigers or any other evil 
thing will come near you.” 

“No, not where you are. I know that, but I cannot sleep— 
my brain is clear just now, how long it may remain so I do 
not know. I want you to tell me something. Do Christians 
believe that the images in our temples are not mere dead things, 
but are inhabited by evil spirits which delight in leading those 
who worship them into sin, and then driving them to despair?” 

“Some of the greatest teachers of truth the Church has ever 
had have, I understand, thought so, but it is no part of our faith. 
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It is certainly true, however, that there are evil spirits, whether 
in the idols or not, who do tempt their victims to all sorts of 
wickedness, and then if God does not intervene, leave them to 
despair,” Britna said. 

“Then, Britna, I am possessed by one of these loathsome 
things. I am sure of it,” she said, trembling with fear. 

“No, I trust not; and even if you are, God can and will 
deliver you if you ask Him,” Britna said. 

“TI cannot, dear, for you know I acknowledge no God, so He 
would not heed me if I did; but you may pray for me if you 
like,” the Empress said. 

“T will; but, please Fyn¢é, do not repeat again what you 
said just now, you do not realize how it hurts me.” 

“T will not, darling ; but you must bear with me, I am so 
very wretched,” Fyné said, and she again began to tremble at 
the presence of wild beasts, not this time the tigers, but Kluz, 
the old lion, and his companions, who had slain the two martyrs. 

“I will give you some wine, you are very weak, and then I will 
repeat to you a pretty Norendos ballad which I learned when 
I was a little thing,” she said. 

The ballad was very beautiful, and Britna’s voice and 
intonation were perfect. When she had come to the end, Fyné 
asked for it over again. “I have never heard it since dear 
Elne died. She was so fond of it. I could imagine that it was 
she who was repeating it to me. You do not know how much 
it has soothed me. How different its tone and spirit is from 
that of the great poet of Kara, who said— 

Gods love the strong who in their strength do evil, 
Rather than the weak who in well-wishing fail. 

“What a horrible sentiment,” exclaimed Britna. 

“Yes, but till I knew Klemenké I used to admire it very 
much. It is painted up as a motto in one of the rooms in 
my palace, but it shall be effaced when I go back and one of 
your verses put in its room. They are so good and gentle,” 
said Fyné, and then after a moment’s pause,’“ Kluz and _ his 
companion are gone. I can sleep now.” 

The verse had acted as a sedative. The poor woman was 
almost worn out, she sank into unconsciousness at once. Now 
and then she started, as though the shadow of an evil dream 
was crossing her brain; but she felt Britna’s arms around her 


and was soon asleep again. It was past nine o’clock when she 
awoke, She would have slept longer, but was awakened by the 
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thunder of cannon. The bombardment of the city had begun. 
Under such conditions no one could sleep, so they dressed and 
appeared at breakfast. So soon as Fyné was once more in 
public, she was in possession of all her old self-command. 

After they had had breakfast, Britna retired to her own 
room. She was weary and wanted rest, besides which she 
thought that if Fyné saw but little of her in the day, she might 
be of more service to her during the terrors of the coming night. 

Klemenké had not joined the staff of the King of Renavra. 
Her cousin had forbidden her to do so. He wished her to remain 
by the side of the Empress. It was probable that messages 
would be pouring in all day long, and that Fyné would find the 
Princess very useful. Sessos had accompanied his brother, 
though neither of them had any command. Renos had been 
told off to assist Eklis in collecting facts, so it was pretended. 
His true function was that of taking care of the philosopher, 
and keeping him as much as possible out of harm’s way. 

The gardens and the large square beyond the palaces were 
filled with troops, mostly consisting of the subjects of Klemenké 
and the Norendos levies. This was needful, for when driven 
to desperation, it was thought not to be unlikely that the rebels 
might dash out and fire the palaces. Though Fyné and her 
immediate attendants would be safe, many persons dwelt in her 
palace, and there was, too, the Emperor to take care of. 

Fyné and Klemenké were sitting on deck, talking and trying 
unsuccessfully to divert their minds from the bombardment 
which was going on so near them, when a letter was handed to 
the latter. It was from the jeweller-poet. He said: “I am 
ignorant of the ways of courts. I do not know whether I 
ought to intrude on your Royal Highness, but the matter is so 
important that I must crave an interview.” Klemenké handed 
the letter to the Empress. 

“Of course you will see him,’ Fyné said. “I have heard 
that he is a wild democrat, but a very good fellow. Some of 
his verse is very beautiful.” 

The man was shy and constrained when in the presence of 
royalty. He had often come in contact with the Emperor, but 
this was the first occasion on which he had ever seen Fyné 
except in the streets. 

“A messenger whom I can thoroughly trust has been sent to 
me, your Royal Highness,” the poet said, “from those who are 
now defending the south-west part of the city, in which they 
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beg me, if possible, to communicate with the besiegers. They 
are Republicans almost to a man,as I am myself; some of 
them are Christians also. All of them are filled with great 
horror of the old tyranny under which the people suffered, but 
they have hope of better things in the future, and they feel that 
any sort of government is better than the riot, pillage, arson, 
and murder now going on. They are anxious to assist the 
besiegers in restoring order, but nearly every one of them has 
been guilty of what the law calls high treason, so they do not 
know what would be their fate afterwards if they did so.” 

“You may assure them,” Fyné said, “that they will come 
to no harm. I shall certainly pardon all who have not been 
guilty of murder or other violent outrage.” 

“Then, your Imperial Majesty, it will be necessary for me to 
communicate with one of the commanders at once, and I must 
take the delegate from the city with me—he is awaiting my 
return on the marble steps. I should prefer seeing Zabith, for 
we have long known each other.” 

“T will write a letter which you may show to any of the 


commanders. I will say that I have promised pardon to those 
anxious of restoring order,’ said Fyné. Then turning to 
Klemenké, she continued: “ You must send an escort of your 
own wild men, or they may be treated as spies.” 
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I.—THE LAWS OF POPULATION.! 


Les Lois de la Population et leur application a la Belgique is 
the first volume of a series on the Laws of Population. It is 
to be followed in due course by other volumes, applying the 
author's principles to the different European countries ; and of 
these other volumes those on France and England are to appear 
very shortly. The subject is too abstruse to be popular, but 
has a real interest for students, who will find M.Cauderlier’s 
profound investigations and skilful reasonings well worthy of 
their attention. He claims to be ina sense first in the field in 
undertaking this labour, previous writers having based their 
theories on the statistics of too small a number of years. That 
the rate of increase of population is governed by the number 
of marriages, of births and deaths, of immigrations and emigra- 
tions, is at once obvious. But what are the facts in regard to 
these causes, and what are the ulterior causes by which they 
are determined? Several theories have been propounded in 
answer to these questions, all of which M. Cauderlier examines. 
Among them two have been widely accepted, that of the 
German and Belgian experts who attribute the fluctuations in 
the birth-rate to the fluctuations in the price of wheat, or in 
Germany, of rye; the other, named after its advocate, 
M. Berthillon, which finds that births decrease with the sub- 
division of property, and the development ‘of civilization and 
wealth. There is an element of truth in each of these theories, 
but M. Cauderlier has no difficulty in showing that they are not 
general formule. As to the first, the calculations on which 
it was based are defective in two particulars ; they co-equate 
with the price of wheat the number of births for the very same 
year, which could not possibly be affected by it; and they 
compare the births with the entire population instead of 


1 Les Lots de la Population et leur application ala Belgique. Par G. Cauderlier, 
Ingénieur. Brussels: Société Belge de Librairie, 1900. 
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excluding those too old and too young to be child-bearing, and 
the unmarried. M.Cauderlier shows that when these errors are 
rectified there is no constant ratio between the birth-rate and 
the price of wheat; or even between the birth-rate and the 
degree of general prosperity. M. Berthillon’s theory undertook 
to explain the significantly low rate of births to French 
marriages which appears in the following figures : 


Births per Legitimate births per 100,000 of 


1,000,000 of married women between the 

inhabitants. ages of 15 and 50. 
BYANCE - cccinsansdeaeus BEBO sida sizv dcsnceeleises 14,486 
BNMANG 6 cscsacca BOT in tisidaniuieidoaminie 25,956 
Welana: .ccsascase ie DEQ AS wiseacceipssesewkns 27,596 
BECO 5 o.cscssenvsicnas ROMIGO <enelart chiduinausnss 25,000 
FLOUARG s.sccccsasevsas BASGRO)  nsdlevesinedcawneiaiss 29,398 
BESSA: nxccnadecoraie BEAD cian ceesisastsuges 27,241 


M. Berthillon’s suggestion is that the growth of civilization, 
elevating the proletariat into property-holders, at the same time 
makes them provident and disposed to use what are called 
prudential checks, so as to keep down their families to the 
scale of their means of support. This, we know, is the gener- 
ally accepted explanation of the almost stationary character of 
the population of France, but M. Cauderlier objects, on the testi- 
mony of exhaustive statistics, that the districts of France where 
property-holders are most numerous are precisely those in 
which female fecundity is the highest. He objects, also, that if 
the principle were true, England and Scotland should show 
a lower rate of increase than Ireland, whereas the contrary is 
the case. . These objections are forcible and, as far as they go, 
convincing. But they are merely negative and do not account 
for the abnormally low number of French births fer marriage— 
a number which, as may be seen from the figures above given, 
does not rise much above the half of the corresponding births 
in other countries. Nor can we find that M. Cauderlier any- 
where touches this significant fact. No doubt he will investigate 
it with his habitual thoroughness in the volume on French 
population which is to follow, but in the present volume we can 
only find that he puts it down to bad laws. “The feeble 
fecundity of French women,” he says, “is not due to any 
degeneration in the race, but to the bad economical conditions 
in which the French people find themselves placed. .. . Look 
at the French race in Canada, it is sufficient for it to live in the 
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same conditions of freedom and comfort as the Anglo-Saxon 
race, for its fecundity forthwith to surpass that of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” This implies that M. Cauderlier admits, as he 
seems to admit in some passages, but to doubt in others, that 
the immediate cause of the paucity of French births is to 
be sought in the evil practice which M. Berthillon regards as 
praiseworthy. Such an explanation, though now so generally 
accepted, seems, however, by no means free from difficulties. The 
practice cannot well be traced to the mere pressure of economical 
conditions, which are surely felt by parents with children to 
start in life, in England as muchas in France. It must be set 
down to a more arbitrary choice, and it is hard to think that a 
vice of this kind would prevail in one race only, so widely as to 
reduce the natural proportion of births by nearly one half. 

But we have yet to state M. Cauderlier’s own theory of 
population. It is that female fecundity in the European races 
is in itself a constant quantity—so that we are not justified 
in recognizing anywhere, as in France, a degeneration of the 
race—and that the fluctuations are all due to external causes, 
being ultimately reducible to this one, that an increase is 
limited by the facilities of satisfying the wants of life. These 
wants are different in different classes, fewer among the poor 
than the rich, among the Russians than the English or French, 
so that to assign the fluctuations to this cause is not the same 
as assigning it to the fluctuations of material prosperity. This 
cause acts on marriages, inasmuch as people are more or 
less prone to marry according as they can more or less count 
on a subsistence sufficient for a family. And it acts on female 
fecundity—that is, on the rate of legitimate births per marriage 
—inasmuch as it disposes the parties to marry at an earlier or 
a later age, and so to draw on the whole or a portion only of 
the child-bearing period of life. This when stated recommends 
itself at once as obviously the sound principle, being in accord- 
ance with the every-day facts which we all encounter. But 
M. Cauderlier supports it with a rich abundance of statistics. 
To mention one interesting fact to which he successfully applies 
his theory. The statistics show that in Europe the birth-rate is 
highest in Central Russia, and decreases regularly as we go 
westward. Thus in Russia, Galicia, and Hungary, it often exceeds 
42,000 per million; in Russia itself often 50,000; in Finland, 
Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, and Italy, the rate varies from 
37,000 to 43,000. In the Scandinavian countries, Scotland, 
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England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, it varies from 39,000 to 
35,000. In France and Ireland it runs as low as 22,000 to 23,000. 
If we descend into details and compare the smaller districts 
comprised in these wholes, we find the same law of decrease 
as we depart from the centre in Russia. There are at the 
same time certain exceptions. Thus the departments situated 
in Brittany have a larger birth-rate than any other district of 
France, and the Rhine Provinces than any other district in 
Germany. Spain and Portugal, too, the most westerly 
countries in Europe, have a high birth-rate. Such a fact may 
seem puzzling enough to the uninitiated, but yields an easy 
explanation when interpreted by M. Cauderlier’s theory. In 
Central Russia the country is fertile, while the people leading 
simple lives have few wants. Hence they marry in a larger 
proportion, and at the earliest age. On the other hand, as we 
go westwards, life becomes more artificial and wants increase. 
Hence the marriages become fewer and the marriage-age runs 
higher. Thus, whereas in Russia we find one marriage per 
year for every 99 inhabitants and 5,665 of every 10,000 girls 
married whilst still under twenty, in England, where the 
proportion of marriages is much less, only 1,226 out of 10,000 
girls marry under twenty, and in France only 1,896. This law 
also explains the exceptions above mentioned. The districts 
of Brittany, of the Rhine Provinces, and likewise Spain and 
Portugal, are countries where the lives of the people are 
simpler and their wants fewer. Ireland is not put down as an 
exception, but the lives of its people being so simple, one 
might wonder why it does not exhibit a high rate of births 
like Brittany and Spain. The answer is to be found in the 
conditions of poverty under which the people live. Besides, the 
paucity of births in Ireland is due, according to M. Cauderlier’s 
statistics, to the paucity of marriages, not to infecundity in 
marriage. 

We could of course only single out a few of the interesting 
results which M. Cauderlier so lucidly explains. Nor could we 
take account of the many disturbing causes such as war, bad 
harvests, fluctuations of trade, which make the tracing of laws 
so perplexing, and often set the statisticians wrong. But we 
have said enough to show that the volume before us offers a 
treat to those who will have the patience to study it. 
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2.—MORAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


There are some in our midst who take scandal that we 
should still cling to the Scholastic Philosophy. It is obsolete, 
they tell us, and our adherence to it has the inevitable effect of 
incapacitating us from understanding the ideas current around us, 
and placing us out of harmony with our surroundings. Others, 
while by no means going so far as this, are at least persuaded 
that scholasticism, as at present taught, is unprogressive, and 
deals only with systems which have lost their interest, whilst 
neglecting those which influence the type of minds we desire to 
persuade. With the first of these two classes of objectors it is 
impossible to reason. Practically, their claim is that we should 
renounce the system which the Church has so _ powerfully 
sanctioned, and embrace some system at present in fashion, not 
from motives of conviction, but that we may make ourselves 
more acceptable to our age. Our only answer is, that we must 
be led by convictions, and that the scholastic system convinces 
us, which the others do not. Of the other of the two classes 
mentioned we may ask if they have sufficiently inspected the 
writings of the Neo-Scholastics. It is true that a while since 
there was unnecessary time spent on bygone controversies, and 
too little acquaintance shown with those of our own time; though 
even this concession cannot be made without qualification. 
But for some time past a change has been working, and 
now signs are visible on all sides, that the students in our 
colleges and seminaries, while taught scholasticism, are taught 
also the principles of the various modern systems, and how to 
estimate their value. A college course cannot do everything ; 
it must leave over to the subsequent reading and study of the 
pupils the task of completing their knowledge and examining 
for themselves the works of the different theorists ; it discharges 
its own duty to its pupils if it introduces them to the modern 
systems, and puts them on the right track for further investi- 
gations. 

We are led to make these remarks by Father Castelein’s 
excellent Jystitutiones de Philosophia Moralé et Soctalt which 
lie before us. No one can read them without feeling that here is 
a Professor who has been solicitous to think out thoroughly and 
conscientiously not only his own system but all that have 


1 Jnstitutiones Philosophie Socialis et Moralis, Auctore P. A. Castelein, S.J. 
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received any acceptance, and we submit that a pupil who has 
gone through the course of study marked out for him in these 
Institutiones, under the oral guidance of such a teacher, is one 
who has been reasonably equipped for understanding the 
currents of ethical thought of his time. There is no need to 
enumerate the various matters thus discussed by Father 
Castelein. They can be seen by any one who will read _ his 
book with a little care. But we may mention his searching 
analysis of the various theories of moral obligation, and of the 
Socialistic position, to which latter he gives many pages, as he 
does also to the general question of the relation between 
employers and labourers, which he views from the standpoint 
of the Rerum Novarum. 


3.—THE-RULE OF THE ORDER OF VAL DES CHOUX.! 


The venerable proverb, as old as the time of St. Jerome, 
about looking a gift horse in the mouth (eguz donati inspicere 
dentes), ought perhaps to deter us from criticizing too severely 
this handsomely printed volume of monastic statutes. The 
cost of its publication, which is not likely to be covered by 
the sale, has seemingly been defrayed by the Marquess of 
Bute, and it is a boon to all students of early monasticism to 
have the Rule of this little known Order made accessible on 
any terms. Further, though the book is not free from misprints 
(see, for instance, the heading on p. 35), we have no reason to 
doubt that the manuscript originals have been reproduced with 
reasonable fidelity. But this much being said, it must be 
owned that: the execution of the work is not such as to do 
credit to the editor, or to the distinguished institution with 
which he is connected. Although the Order of Val des Choux 
was admittedly in close relations with both Cistercians and 
Carthusians, not the slightest attempt has been made to gauge 
the indebtedness of the statutes here edited to those of either 
of the Orders named. As a matter of fact, the most cursory 
examination of Guignard’s A/onuments Primitifs would have 
shown that whole pages are identical with the ancient Cistercian 
Rule. Again, the Index, elaborate as it is, leaves much to be 
desired. We might have charitably supposed that the work 
had been done by a subordinate, and imperfectly revised, but 


1 Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium. With an Introduction by W. de Gray 
Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., &c., of the British Museum. London: Longmans, 1900, 
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for the terms in which the editor directs attention to it as one 
of the most important features of the book. “For minute 
details,” he says, “the reader may consult the copious Indexes 
which follow the text, and which fulfil in a great part the duty 
of a translation and a glossary.” Opening the Index at random, 
one’s eye is caught by such an entry as the following: “ C//dren, 
regulation forbidding the Religious to hold them over springs 
(for sorcery), 163.” This promises to be interesting to the 
folk-lorist, and accordingly we turn to p. 163, where we meet 
the following statement: “Statutum fuit . .. quod nulli con- 
ventuales religiosi dicti ordinis pueros super fontes teneant, 
nisi saltem hoc fuerit ex licentia prioris.” Need it be said 
that this innocent regulation only means that the Religious 
were not to act as sponsors to children who were being baptized. 
So again, to illustrate the value of the Index as a glossary, one 
meets the entry, “/forcipes, to pull out hair, 62.” We wonder 
whether Dr. de Gray Birch is aware that a bishop, in conferring 
the tonsure, uses /orvcifes, and whether he supposes that the 
rite consists in removing the victim’s hair with tweezers. The 
Marquess of Bute’s interest in these statutes is apparently due to 
the fact that he is the owner of Pluscardine Abbey, recently 
rendered more famous by Mr. Andrew Lang’s Monk of Fife, 
which was originally a cell of Vallis Caulium. With regard to 
this name it is worth noting, which Mr. Birch omits to do, that 
according to the Carthusian tradition the founder of Val des 
Choux ran away from the Carthusians because the life was too 
austere. A generous nobleman found him and asked the cause 
of his sorrow. “I could have borne the life,” replied the 
fugitive, “if only I had had cabbages to eat on the fasting- 
days.” Whereupon the nobleman made over to him a fertile 
estate for a new monastery, where cabbages grew in such 
abundance that they called it the Val des Choux. 


4.—AN ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY.! 

The title of this work sufficiently indicates its nature, and 
the very wide fields of knowledge that it embraces. We doubt 
whether it is wise for a single man, even though possessed of 

1 An Ecclesiastical Dictionary, containing in concise form, information upon 
Ecclesiastical, Biblical, Archeological, and Historical subjects. By Rev. John Thein, 
Priest of the Diocese of Cleveland. New York: Benziger. 
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Father Thein’s industry and encyclopedic acquirements, to 
undertake so varied and comprehensive a programme as that 
which is set before us in this volume. It needs both the 
judgment and the talent of at least several contributors, each 
of whom may deal with his own subject and may help in the 
supervision of the whole. The want of this is clearly evident in 
this Dictionary. There is an absence of proportion in it that is 
regrettable. For instance, St. Francis of Assisi is dismissed in 
a few lines, while half a column is given to a certain Abbé 
Chatel, whom not one reader in fifty will ever have heard of. 
Many names are introduced of persons who were very remotely 
ecclesiastical, such as O'Connell, Goethe, Pharaoh Nechao, and 
Columbus, and also of various estimable men whose reputation 
In the realm of 


scarcely justifies the insertion of their names. 
No dis- 


theology we observe traces of rather hurried work. 
tinction is made between the theories of Impanation and 
Consubstantiation, the Article on Faith strikes us as insufficient, 
and that on Abasement appears to be a translation or adapta- 
tion of the explanation of <dAdazssement in some French 
Dictionnaire de Théologie. In fact, the book throughout is rather 
slight and superficial. 

Yet it contains a great deal of varied information for all 
classes of readers, and will prove a useful book of reference for 
those who look for a brief notice of the subjects and persons 
which are of interest to the theological reader. It does not 
pretend to be profound, or to embark on any learned disquisi- 
tions, and we have no doubt that it will fulfil the object to which 
Father Thein has clearly devoted many weeks and months of 


painstaking labour. 


5.-—THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ST. SULPICE.! 

We have nothing but praise for the admirable arrangement 
and judicious method of this literary history of the Congregation 
of St. Sulpice. Upon the technical execution of the work it 
would be ridiculous to pretend to pronounce. Probably, there 
are not five men in Europe who could offer an opinion worth 
having as to its accuracy as a bibliography, and nearly all these 
directly or indirectly are themselves contributors to these 
volumes. But everything indicates that all care has been taken, 


Par L. Bertrand. 3 vols. 


1 Histoire Litteraire de la Compagnie de St. Sulpice. 
Paris: A, Picard, 1900. 
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and that the work has been done lovingly and thoroughly. The 
book is much more than a mere list of titles and authors’ 
names. «As far as concerns the latter element, we can well 
believe M. Bertrand when he tells us that the large number of 
works published by the Congregation anonymously has rendered 
the identification of authors exceptionally difficult. But it is 
the amount of biographical detail introduced into the book 
which makes it not only valuable as material for history, but 
also interesting to the merely casual reader. M. Bertrand has 
no doubt a considerable advantage over Father de Backer 
and Father Sommervogel, in their Jesuit bibliography, inasmuch 
as the Sulpician has to cover a much more restricted field, and 
has, practically speaking, to concern himself only with works 
in Latin and French. But his book is in every way a more 
agreeable book to use. A separate list is given of the works 
of authors who left the Congregation, and there is a valuable 
Appendix in the shape of a Life of M. Olier by a contemporary, 
M. Baudrand, which, though used by later historians, has never 
hitherto been printed as the author wrote it. We need not 
hesitate to declare that these three volumes form a most 
important contribution to the history of the Catholic Church 
in France during the last three centuries. 


6.—THE PAINTINGS OF THE HIGH ALTAR AT KALKAR.! 


The well-known art publisher, B. Kiihlen of Miinchen 
Gladbach, has sent us a very beautiful book dealing with the 
pictures of Jan Joest executed for the high altar at Kalkar. 
Twenty of the panels in the folding triptych, which was made 
to protect the exquisitely sculptured reredos, have been 
reproduced upon loose sheets of the size, roughly speaking, of 
the Zad/et newspaper. The reproductions are admirable, and 
although the figures designed by Jan Joest are at times rather 
disagreeably contorted, and although some of his faces are 
coarse and commonplace, there are others, that for instance of 
John at the Baptism of our Lord, which are singularly attractive 
and full of sweetness. In all the pictures there breathes a 
charming spirit of medizval devotion. Father Beissel contri- 
butes a valuable Preface. He shows us how the whole decora- 


| Das Leben Jesu Christi von Jan Joest zu Kalkar, herausgegeben von Stephan 
Beissel, S.J. Miinchen Gladbach: B. Kiihlen, 1900. 
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tion of the high altar was carried out with singular deliberation, 
but yet persistently and steadily by the Guild of Our Lady at 
Kalkar, between 1485 and 1508, at a very considerable cost. 
The officials were resolved that the work should be thoroughly 
well done. The first artist whom they engaged did not give 
satisfaction, so that they determined to invite Jan Joest from 
Harlem, who came and resided in Kalkar for more than four 
years, while these paintings of the Life of our Lord, which 
number in all some forty panels, were being executed. Apart 
from their bearing on the history of art in Germany, this cycle 
has a special interest as travelling outside the beat of the 
ordinary nativities, annunciations, crucifixions, &c., and including 
a large number of scenes from the Public Life of our Saviour. 


7.—BIBLIOTHECA HAGIOGRAPHICA LATINA,! 


If the great work of the Acta Sanctorum has not itself been 
making very rapid progress of late, there has been very con- 
siderable activity shown in erecting the scaffolding which will 
some day, we trust, permit the crown to be added to the under- 
taking which Father Bollandus planned and began to rear 
nearly three centuries ago. We have spoken more than once 
of late years of the value of the Axalecta Lollandiana, which 
still appears with admirable regularity, and we praised the 
catalogues which have been made of the Hagiographical Manu- 
scripts, both Latin and Greek, existing in the great public 
libraries. Perhaps, however, no part of the work at present 
being carried out by the Bollandists at Brussels is likely to be 
of more general service to scholars than the huge catalogue 
of printed Latin Lives, which, begun some years ago by the 
Rev. Father de Smedt, still the doyen of this little group of 
workers, has been brought to completion mainly through the 
exertions of Father A. Poncelet. The catalogue now extends 
down to the letter N and occupies 880 pages. Its thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness are really wonderful, and for certain 
fields of research the book is absolutely indispensable. Among 
the articles of greatest interest in the parts last published we 
may call attention to the intricate list of lives of St. George, 


| Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Antique et Medie Atatis, ediderunt Socii 
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and also of St. Martin and St. Martial. Much space is also 
given to the headings “Jesus Christus” and “Maria.” Under the 
former are included such versions of the Abgar legend as are 
printed in Latin. Under the latter we find collected the various 
recensions of the “miracles of the Virgin” which have so far 
seen the light in the same language. The editors announce 
that the two concluding parts, which are estimated to contain 
at least four hundred more pages, will appear in the year 1901. 


8.—WHERE IS THE TRUE CHURCH?! 


A year or more ago Father Coupe gave a course of lectures 
at St. Wilfrid’s, Preston, in the wish to interest his hearers in the 
Satis Cognitum. They evoked some controversy which enabled 
the preacher to complete his expositions by answers to 
objections. The lectures were shortly afterwards published at 
Preston, and are now republished in a revised form, with names 
and local allusions removed. Father Coupe begins by claiming 
Infallibility as necessary to Faith and to Unity, and then, after 
showing the insufficiency of the “ Bible only” as a rule of faith, 
passes on to the proofs of Infallibility from Scripture. He then 
turns aside to answer objections in two lectures, after which he 
cites the testimonies of Fathers and ancient authorities to their 
belief in Infallibility, and then ends with a lecture on the origins 
of Anglicanism. This is the obvious course of the argument, 
which Father Coupe expounds in a plain homely fashion, his 
object being not to satisfy the requirements of the learned, but 
to make the case of the Catholic Church clear to minds of 
ordinary calibre and education. 


9.—LECTURES FOR BOYS.” 


Some time since, Dom Francis Cuthbert Doyle published a 
volume of sermons for boys, and this is now followed by two 
more stout octavo volumes. The sermons are those of one who 
has himself preached much to boys, and understands what kind 


1 Where is the True Church? By the Rev. Charles Coupe, S.J. London: 


Catholic Truth Society. 
2 Lectures for Boys. Vols. ii. andiii. By the Very Rev. Francis Cuthbert 


Doyle, O.S.B. London: R. and T. Washbourne. 
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of spiritual instruction they require. A very wide selection of 
subjects has been made, and we have sermons on the great 
Truths, on the Sacraments, on the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary, on the Study of the Sacred Scriptures, on the Teaching 
of the Cross, on the Religious Life; on Pride, Covetousness, 
Lust, Gluttony, and the other passions; on the Liturgy and the 
Ecclesiastical Seasons, and their attendant ceremonies ; besides 
other subjects interspersed, the plan and succession being 
somewhat loose—as it can be without inconvenience—and 
suggesting that on the whole the sermons are arranged in the 
order in which they have been delivered. We have gone 
carefully through a portion of the book and can cordially 
recommend it, both to those called to the same function as the 
author, and to the young people themselves, who will find here 
some valuable spiritual reading. The style as it stands would 
not do for the pulpit, but that is not what one looks for ina 
book of this kind. What one does look for is sound practical 
instructions, expressed in language capable of bringing the 
truths home clearly to young minds, and this is an end which 
the author has attained; in some of his sermons particularly 
well, as for instance in those on Sin, and in the very practical 
sermon for the feast of All Saints. In others a good experience 
of boy life and its modes of thinking is manifested, as in the 
sermon on School-boy IIonour, which brings out well the incon- 
sistency of the usual boys’-code, and inculcates effectively an 
important but unwelcome lesson. As one of a few criticisms which 
occur to us, we may take exception to the passage in which, 
with the view of inferring the seriousness of venial sin from the 
severity of its occasional punishment, it is suggested that the 
sin of David in numbering his people, the sins of Ananias and 
Saphira, and others similar, were only venial. It is true that 
some commentators have held this opinion, but surely it is 
exaggerated and untenable. . 


10.—LIFE AND HAPPINESS.! 

As the author truly says in his modest preface, “ You will 
find nothing strikingly fresh in these pages;” “His wish is 
simply to talk to you about certain habits, certain principles, 
which have made him, aye, and many another, so strong and 


1 Life and Happiness. By A. Marrot. London: Kegan Paul, 
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happy, that he will be delighted beyond measure to see you 
similarly blessed.” 

He collects into some eighty pages a number of the usually 
recognized conditions for maintaining “a harmonious equality 
between the body, the mind, and the soul,” and thereby realizing 
that earthly paradise for which he conceives God (he seemingly 
believes in God) has made us. Try my system, he says, 
and, if it fail, you will be none the worse, but only strengthened 
in “the opinion that happiness does not really exist on earth, 
and that in all probability Providence is but an unmeaning term.” 
If it succeed you may become convinced that you have within 
reach “an almost unlimited supply of physical pleasures, of 
exquisite intellectual gratification, and of joys unspeakable in 
the realm of conscience and heart.” 

The book is published on subscription. 





II.—DOCTRINES AND PROBLEMS.! 


It would be futile and misleading to attempt anything like 
an adequate appreciation of this work within such narrow limits 
as are at our disposal. It consists of articles that have from 
time to time appeared in the pages of the Z/ides; and it is 
the belief of their author that brought together in this form they 
will present a certain unity of thought and serve to throw light 
one upon another. 

The volume is in three parts, whereof the first deals generally 
with the doctrines and philosophical systems of Descartes, 
Comte, Spencer, Renouvier, Fouillée, and Ollé-Laprune; the 
second deals with certain moral problems such as the Kantian 
versus the orthodox notion of virtue; with the problems of 
asceticism, of faith, of suicide, and others; the third, with 
psychological problems, such as the development of spontaneity 
in childhood ; seeming alterations of personality, and the like. 
From the nature of the matters dealt with, as well as from the 
mode of treatment, it is encouraging to observe that the author 
is more keenly interested in the actual questions that are now 
occupying men’s minds, than in the merely esoteric school- 
problems that absorb so much of the badly-needed intellectual 
energies of ecclesiastics ; and that while holding fast to revealed 
light, he is not content with merely asserting, but goes on to 


1 Doctrines et Problimes. P, Lucien Roure, S.J. Paris: Victor Retaux, 1900, 
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establish its harmony with the natural light derived from the 
same source, z.¢., from the true Light that lightens every man 
coming into the world. The volume both needs and deserves 
careful reading. 


I12.—THE HOLY GHOST.! 


Our bodies, we are taught, are “temples of the Holy Ghost.”? 
But that familiar phrase requires much theology to explain it. 
Theology is the raw material of catechetical instructions. They 
are thin and worthless without a substratum of sound theology. 
It is to the Catechist, therefore, that we may recommend Pére 
Froget’s book: he will hardly find a better. He will learn how 
God’s presence goes with God’s action: how God is more present 
where He acts more: how as the noblest action of God, outside 
of Himself, is the sanctification of His creatures, so, wherever 
God works to sanctify, there is God present in the most 
excellent way in which He can be present in any mere creature. 
This presence is called the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
souls of the just, an indwelling imperfect in the immature 
sanctity of this life, perfect where sanctity is perfect, in Heaven. 

Pére Froget’s book is the outcome of many years of 
teaching. It appeared originally as a series of articles in the 
Revue Thomiste. We follows St. Thomas thoroughly to the 
mind of Leo XIII. Like St. Thomas, and all sound theologians, 
he shows that the indwelling ef the Holy Ghost is something 
over and above any gifts, graces, and supernatural virtues which 
the Holy Ghost produces in the soul. He confutes the singular 
opinion of Petavius, that this indwelling is peculiar to the Holy 
Ghost in some way that is not shared by the Father and the 
Son. He shows that, in the soul in grace, there is a “sub- 
stantial presence” of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
a substantial presence, but not a “substantial union” of God 
with the soul. He brings out well the call to works of sanctity, 
which such presence involves. We see from his pages how souls 
lose God’s grace and the presence of God the Sanctifier, by 
ignoring their Guest, by refusing to correspond with His 
inspirations to do good, by putting upon Him unnumbered 
slights, till they at last drive Him away altogether by some 


1 De Vhabitation du Saint-Esprit dans les dmes justes. R. P. Barthélemy Froget, 
O.P. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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grievous sin. The presence of God cannot be idle and dormant 
in the soul, so long as the soul’s own mental activity lasts. If 
that presence continues unproductive, and the soul acts 
irrespective of it, the Holy Ghost cannot long stay in such a 
soul. This is the connection of ascetic perfection with theo- 
logical perfection, or of good works with sanctifying grace. The 
whole subject ought to be studied more diligently by persons 
interested in the salvation of souls. We cordially recommend 
Pére Froget’s book as an aid to this study. 


13.—CHRONICLES OF “THE LITTLE SISTERS.”? 


These are well-told tales from the life, far stranger than 
fiction. Into the homes of the “ Little Sisters” and the “ Sisters 
of Nazareth ” drift for a last refuge many of those who have been 
most cruelly battered by the storms of life, or else whose help- 
lessness in one way or another has caused them to be pushed 
against the wall in the general struggle for existence. Here is 
the place to go to study the silent unsung tragedies of ordinary 
prosaic souls, as they might seem to those who love the telescope 
more than the microscope, and look far away for the objects of 
their interest, instead of opening their eyes wider on what 
surrounds them. 

What writer of fiction could have provided us with five-and- 
twenty tales so unlike one another and yet all so vividly 
interesting as these which Miss Mannix has collected? It is only 
art that is monotonous and uniform, while life is infinitely various. 
Still, we owe much to the author’s simple and straightforward 
narrative by which that same life is reproduced to our imagination. 


I4.—THE PITEOUSNESS OF PASSING THINGS? 

At the extreme West of Pembrokeshire, is a district which 
as far back as the-reign of Edward I. was colonized by the 
Flemings, and hence, though in Wales, “from Newgale, which 
lies between Broad Haven and Solva, you may travel to rocky 


1 Chronicles of '* The Little Sisters.” By Mary E. Mannix. Notre Dame, 


Indiana. 
2 The Piteousness of Passing Things. By Lilian Bowen-Rowlands. The New 
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Treffgarne, and from thence along the banks of the Western 
Cleddau to the mouth of Milford Harbour, hearing nothing but 
the Saxon tongue and finding little of the ancient British 
element.” It is in this district that Miss Bowen-Rowlands 
lays the scene of her short story, entitled Zhe Pzteousness of 
Passing Things. She writes as one who has lived in the 
neighbourhood and caught its spirit. The few homely persons 
who inhabit a remote sea-side village are made to lead their 
not very eventful lives, and converse together in a quaint 
dialect. This is about all, for there is not much of incident, 
and none that is striking unless it be the tragic end of the 
schoolmaster, the unpleasant character in the story. None the 
less the interest is well sustained, the characters being drawn 
distinctly and evidently from the life, and the conversations 
being marked by pathos and humour. As a specimen of how 
the authoress can write we give the following about Mrs. Poins, 
an old dame of a pessimistic temperament, who is wont to pay 
an annual visit to a married daughter at Swansea, and is 
convinced each time that she will die there. 

Mrs. Poins was reading the twenty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah by the 
light of a tallow candle. She had decided to go to Swansea in a 
month or so, having come to this decision over a letter of Sarah’s [her 
daughter] which she had blotted and disfigured with her tears. . 
The sixth verse of the chapter fitted in best with her gloomy thoughts 
and unhappy forebodings. “Both the great and the small,” that 
meant herself and Louie [who was her cat], “shall die in the land, 
they shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for them.” The 
land meant Swansea, and Mrs. James [her neighbour and adversary | 
would lament for neither of them. ‘They shall die in the land.” 
Yes, she would die in a place where she could not creep forth at even- 
tide to look across the sea and wonder where it ended. ... “It has 
come to me often afore” [she said to her friend Mrs. Price], “but it 
has com’ now clear that I am nevar to com’ back. She'll be glad next 
door, an’ Davy an’ his wife ’Il come to see after my bit o’ furniture.” 


I5.—THE MADURA MISSION.! 


A writer in the Mew York Independent, referring to the case 
of Father Damien, said, “If we knew the full and complete 
story of what Romanism is attempting to do to-day in the 
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heathen world, we should know of many more such cases.” It 
was these words which moved Father Whitehead, a missionary 
of many years’ standing in Southern India, to put together 
a short account of the work being done in the historical mission- 
field of Madura. It is a marvellous life which these devoted 
men are leading. Pére St. Cyr described it in 1842 in words 
which are still applicable. 


Come and see (a presbytery). There are four mud walls, five or 
six feet high, forming a room ten feet long by six feet wide. The roof 
is covered with thatch. There are no windows, and the doorway is so 
low that you must make a right angle with your body, if you do not wish 
to knock your head as you enter. The door does not exist, for a door is 
no mean booty for a robber in this country. This poverty with regard 
to lodgings, however, is not one of the greatest sufferings a missionary 
has to undergo. He has to live in the midst of a people whose 
manners and customs are diametrically opposed to his; whose minds 
seem made after a different model ; whose intelligence is so restricted 
that he must resort to every artifice of rhetoric to make them under- 
stand a little of their religion. The climate, the privations, the isolation 
from friends, all tend to debilitate the noblest faculties of man. It 
soon becomes difficult to apply oneself to anything. The memory 
fails ; the mind becomes dull, and even the will loses its energy... . 
Besides these afflictions he has death ever before his eyes. The terrible 
cholera, the dysentery, and fever may make him their prey at any 
moment when he is far away from medical aid. He may die alone... . 
God is his only hope, God for whom he labours and toils, and who 
keeps a faithful record of all his sorrows and tears. 


Still, notwithstanding these difficulties, the nature of which 
Father Whitehead brings home to us in his graphic account, 
the Fathers have achieved a considerable success. The diocese 
of Trichinopoly, which has been formed out of the Madura 
district, numbers now its two hundred thousand Catholics, and 
an impression has been made on the natives, even on the higher 
castes, particularly through the old pupils who leave the College 
of St. Joseph, and who, whether they be pagans or Christians, 
invariably go away with a respect and affection for their former 
teachers. What this may forebode in the future we cannot say, 
but we may form well-grounded hopes that at least the wall of 
prejudice and antipathy which has hitherto been the great 
obstacle to conversions may be removed. 
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16.—A PRIEST’S POEMS.! 


In A Priest’s Poems, Father Kenelm Digby Beste, of the 
Oratory, collects together verses written by him at different 
times, some being original compositions, others translations. 
Some of these have appeared already in the /riskh Monthly, 
and the translation from his brother Oratorian, Father Philpin 
de Riviere, which make up Part IJ. in the present volume, 
formed a little volume entitled the May Chaplet and Other 
Poems, which was published in 1873. In his short preface, 
Father Digby Beste very naturally quotes from a letter of 
Cardinal Newman's, in which, speaking of the J/ay Chaplet, he 
says: “I mean it fora high compliment, and I hope you will 
take it as such, if I say that (the verses) read so easily and 
naturally, that I should never take them for translations.” 

The Cardinal’s praise will be generally echoed, for Father 
Digby Beste is undoubtedly skilful in the difficult art of trans- 
lating verses ; and in some cases he has selected originals which 
are well worthy of translation. Among them those which please 
us best are the two from Sister Mary Rose Giannini. Of his own 
compositions we should give the palm to Arzsazg, Flos Carmelz, 
and Creatori Aquarum, particularly to the last-mentioned. The 
metre too in these three is suitable ; but our chief regret about 
A Priest's Poems is that the author should have chosen so often 
a ballad-metre. A ballad-metre is appropriate at times, and 
might suit historical verses about the saints, but ballad-writing 
is really one of the hardest kinds of poetical composition ; its 
apparent simplicity is treacherous. <A tribute is due to the 
publishers of. A Priest's Poems for the tasteful get-up. 


1 4 Priest’s Poems. By K. D. B. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Bible and its Interpreter (McVay, Philadelphia) is by 
Father P. H. Casey, S.J., one of the Professors of Woodstock. 
It discusses the questions of the respective rights and con- 
flicting claims of Private Judgment and Infallibility. These 
have often been discussed before, and there is not much that is 
new to say about them. Their importance, however, forms the 
justification for multiplying such little manuals, each of which 
has a difference adapting it to the requirements of some special 
class. Father Casey puts his points clearly and forcibly, and 
always with courtesy. His booklet may be found useful in 
the instruction of converts. 

A University for Catholics, a tract by the Bishop of Limerick, 
is published by the newly-established Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland. That it is a gross injustice to deny a Catholic 
University to Ireland has been made clear to demonstration, 
and by no one more forcibly than by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Nor, when we find with each new debate in Parliament a 
further accession of converts to this view, can we doubt that 
the time will come when the injustice will be repaired, though 
it is natural and becoming that Irishmen should feel indignant 
at the delay of a concession so important. The Bishop of 
Limerick’s motive in the tract before us is to arouse the people 
of Ireland to the realization that this is no mere matter of 
sentiment, affecting the higher classes alone, but one which is 
intimately connected with the general progress of the country. 
He protests that the Catholic University of the future will have 
to be one which does not confine itself to the manufacture of 
what is called culture, but must put itself at the head of all 
those scientific studies which underlie success in commerce and 
agriculture. And for this reason he would have it so consti- 
tuted as to reach the poor, just as is the case in Scotland, the 
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Primary and Intermediate systems being refashioned so as to 
lead duly up to a University education of this kind. It is on 
these lines that the expansion of our educational system is 
being conducted; why then is the advantage, recognized as 
necessary here, to be denied to the Catholic nation at our side? 

In The biblical Treasury of the Catechism (W. H. Young, 
New York), Father Thomas E. Cox collects under each question 
and answer of the Baltimore Catechism, texts from Holy 
Scripture which are relevant either as proofs or illustrations. 
The idea is good, and has been carried out with skill as well as 
industry. It would be a pity for a preacher or catechist to 
depend merely on a Treasury of this kind, for it is only when 
they are found in their context, remote as well as proximate, 
that the words of Holy Scripture reveal the fulness of their 
meaning and spiritual force. But if the Treasury is used, not as 
a substitute for Bible-reading, but as an aid and guide to it, it 
may prove a valuable companion. 

A Martyr of Old York, by Mr. J. B. Milburn (Burns and 
Oates), is an account of the Life and Martyrdom of Blessed 
Margaret Clitheroe, republished from the //arves¢t. The author 
has known how to utilize the collateral matter obtainable from 
old records, and so place in its due setting the story which 
in his hands loses none of its touching force. One feature 
of special interest is a fac-simzle of the marriage register of 
Blessed Margaret, which is still preserved in the Church of 
St. Martin-le-Grand at York. The little volume has also thirteen 
illustrations. 

We have received the third volume of a work entitled, 
A General History of the Christian Era (Herder). The author 
is Father A. Guggenberger, S.J., a Professor of History at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, and the work, though a General 
History not a Church History, is “for Catholic Colleges and 
reading circles,” which means that it seeks to tell the real truth 
about those passages of history in regard to which the Church 
is usually misrepresented. We have not seen the previous 
volumes, and can only judge of the one before us, which bears 
the special title of Zhe Soctal Revolution, and continues the 
history from the commencement of the eighteenth century down 
to the present day. The authorities on which it relies are not 
usually the first-hand authorities, but, speaking generally, they 
are good in their way, and the accounts, where we have been 
able to test them, are sufficiently accurate. The arrangement, too, 
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is good and clear, and covers a great deal of ground; so that 
the young students for whom the book is primarily intended 
may obtain from it a satisfactory knowledge of the leading 
movements of recent history and their causes. The author, 
being an American, naturally enlarges on the history of his own 
country. He gives, for instance, a lucid account of the causes 
which led to the Civil War in the sixties, and of the genesis of 
the two great parties, the Republicans and the Democrats, to 
distinguish which is always a puzzle to us at this side of the 
Atlantic. Of course what one chiefly looks to is to see in what 
way justice has been done to the truth on Catholic questions, 
and here also the result is satisfactory. 

The Boy Saver's Series (Sacred Heart Library, New York) 
is by the Rev. George E. Quin, S.J. The same difficulty of 
leakage confronts Catholics in the States as in England, and 
there too it is realized that the age of leakage is between 
thirteen and eighteen. Father Quin devotes his life to the 
care of these youngsters, and the photograph in which he is 
depicted in the midst of a goodly gathering of them is of 
itself an evidence of his success. In a series of booklets of 
which Organizers and their First Steps is the first, he explains 
the principles on which he works. His American style will, we 
fear, repel at this side of the water, but his principles are exactly 
those which experience has taught to our own workers. 

The Blue Lady’s Knight, by Mary F. Nixon (Herder) ; 
Michael O' Donnell, by Mary E. Mannix (Notre Dame, Indiana), 
and Frea’s Little Daughter and Pancho and Panchita (Benziger), 


are stories for children. 
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Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1goo. III.) 
The former and present Practice of the Church regarding 
“ Excardination.” 17. Hoffmann. The Baptismal Teaching 
of the Liber de Rebaptismate. /. rust. The Proof of 
the Existence of God from Moral Kesponsibility. 
L. Lercher. The Triumvirate of Enlightenment. 2. vox 
Nostitz Rieneck. Reviews, &c. 
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Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (June 5 and 20.) 
Two Champions of Freedom of Teaching, the Comte de Mun 
and M. de Lamarzelle. H. Chérot. De Lamennais. 
G. Longhaye. Tamil India.—Trichinopoly. P. Suau. 
Christus Vivit, “Le Livre d’un Siecle.” “7. Brémond. 
Chinese Dramatic Art. V. Delaporte. Stories of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes. S. /. J/. Cros. The Popular 
University of the Faubourg S. Antoine. £. Dudon. The 
latest Writers on Bourdaloue. //. Chérot. The Priest in 
the Family. /. Noury. The Siege of Lille in 1708. 
J. Butin. Reviews, &c. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (June.) 
The Political Emancipation of Women. Vl. Cathrein. The 
Ancient Classics and Modern Culture. G. Gietmann. 
A. Reichensperger. Ad. Laumgartner. Recent Publications 
on Marxian Socialism. 7. Pesch. The Church of San 
Lorenzo at Florence. JZ. Meschler. Reviews, &c. 
LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (June 4 and 16.) 


Christian Marriage before the Italian Senate. The newly 
discovered Stele in the Forum. Presentiments and 


Telepathy. The Second Edition of Mgr. P. Balan’s 
History of Italy. Italian Sculpture and Architecture. 
Rome in the midst of the Anno Santo of Igoo. Pre- 
sentiments and Telepathy. The Arts in Japan. A 
Supplement to Ferraris. Sinkiewicz’s Romances. Catholic 
Work in New York. The Mausoleum of Hadrian and 
Castle Sant’ Angelo. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (June.) 

The Interpretation of Gal. ii. 6. V. Weber. The Conception of 
Justification in Gatholic and Protestant Theology. 
P. Knetb. The Catholic University at Louvain. /. Felten. 
St. Augustine’s Teaching on the Sacrament of Penance. 
C. Pesch. Father Cathrein as a Moral Philosopher. 
A. Bellesheim. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (June.) 

The Paris Exhibition. /. Bournand. Will Russia ever become 
Catholic? Baron de l’Epine. The Spirit of the Brancas. 
£.Coz. An Anniversary. G. J/ax. Foreign Diplomats 
and old French Society. V. du Bled. M. Rod and 
Literary Responsibility. £.Gz/dert. Reviews, &c. 





